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.i'ns THIS FLUID COU- 

PLING works like a 

connected fan blowing 

ae &. into the blades of a dis- 

connected fan, Fan “A” sets upa current 

of air which rotates Fan “B.”” Now sub- 

stitute oil for air and you have the fluid 
coupling showr in the picture above. 

But what happens fo that oi/? It is 

constantly churned ...whipped into in- 

timate contact with bubbles of air inside 

the drive. Temperatures rise. 


Unless that oil is scientifically made to 


stand thechurning and heat, it willoxidize 
and form harmful deposits. 

Backed by 76 years’ experience, we 
have created a special oii for hydraulic 
systems like this. And tnat oil is just one 
outstanding example of the Gargoyleline, 
which includes a correct oil or grease 
for every machine made. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL Co., INC.—Stand- 
ard Oil of New York Div. * White Star Div. 
Lubrite Div. * Chicago Div. * White Eagle 
Div. * Wadhams Div. + Southeastern Div. 
(Baltimore) +» Magnolia Petroleum Company 
General Petroleum Corp. of Calif. 


“Muscle” for Machines 


WHERE A SPECIAL O1, 
TRANSMITS POWER! 


TO HELP MAINTAIN 
CAPACITY PRODUCTION 
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WHAT THE WASHINGTON NEWS MEANS TO MANAGEMENT 


Just a Beginning 


Elimination of double-time pay on 
Sundays is merely a token move toward 
settlement of the real issue on labor 
(page 15). The real issue—and the real 
a of inflation—is the prospect of 
an upward spiral of basic hourly wage 
rates. Current congressional and public 
debate on overtime pay and the closed 
shop merely obscures that issue. 

The Sunday-work agreement, which 
gets the unions out of an untenable 
position, was cooked up by the C.I.0., 
the Administration, and the WPB to 
head off Congress from legislation 
which, in the President’s eyes, is on 
the wrong track. 


Cheap Concession to F.D.R. 


The President opposes congressional 
schemes to eliminate overtime until 
after +8 hours because, as he said this 
week, he doesn’t want to reduce the pay 
envelope any more than he wants it in- 
creased. Canny industrial executives 
also realize that any such move would 
invite demands for increases in basic 
rates, increases that would remain in 
the postwar period. 

Similarly, congressional attacks on the 
closed shop get no Administration sym- 
pathy. Whatever the postwar repercus- 
sions of the policy of letting the unions 
have the closed shop now, it’s a cheap 
concession so far as Roosevelt is con- 
cerned, because it does away with pos- 
sible interference to the war effort. If 
labor is kicked around by Congress on 
the closed shop, it will be in no mood 
to make the concessions that Roosevelt 
really wants. 
¢ Paying the Price—Just as Woodrow 
Wilson had to guarantee union recog- 
nition to get his status quo agreement, 
Roosevelt may give at least tacit support 
to the closed shop as the price of anti- 
inflationary wage control. 


Needed: A Policy 


The President’s hope of wangling 
something important out of the unions 
is implicit rather than explicit in this 
week’s agreement on Sunday work. It 
indicates that C.1.O. has at least re- 
treated from its adamant opposition to 
any negotiation of labor standards on a 
national scale. Unquestionably, Roose- 
velt wants a general wage stabilization 
agreement, but there is no sign yet of 
> how hard he’s prepared to drive 
or it. 

The Administration is relying on the 
National War Labor Board to bear the 
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brunt of the wage-control effort, but 
unless a definite agreement is spelled 
out in advance, NWLB is likely to share 
the fate of the old National Defense 
Mediation Board, which cracked up the 
first time it ran into a really tough 
issue. 


WPB Goes Regional 


The War Production Board is prepar- 
ing to break down its administrative job 
into 12 to 14 regions, each to be headed 
by a director. Closer liaison between 
Washington and industry throughout 
the country is the particular objective. 

Directors will be in charge of all field 
activities—priorities, subcontracting, etc. 
Clothed with broader authority than is 
now granted to subordinates in the field, 
regional directors will report directly to 
the Bureau of Field Operations in 
Washington. 


No More Blankets 


“Purp” is top dog. ‘The War Produc- 
tion Board has officially decided that 
most industries and companies which 
have been operating under blanket “P” 
ratings will have to change over to 
the Production Requirements Plan—or 
“Purp,” as it’s called. ‘This is a process 
which, actually, has been going on for 
a month now (BW —Mar.14'42,p18). 
Over the next three months nearly all 
the open-ended P orders, which simply 
grant a rating to an industry for any 
quantity of goods it wants to buy, will 
be replaced by PRP. Under this plan, a 
company gets a rating or ratings cover- 
ing purchases during a calendar quarter 
of specific quantities of goods. 


Orders Mean What They Say 


Don’t believe it unless you see it in 
writing. Director Knowlson of the War 
Production Board’s Division of Indus- 
try Operations has cracked down on a 
little habit his branch chiefs have of 
amending official orders over the tele- 
phone or in a personal letter. WPB 
orders must be strictly followed, an- 
nounces Knowlson. “Official interpre- 
tations” are issued only over the signa- 
tures of Knowlson, WPB’s general 
counsel, or the assistant general counsel 
assigned to Knowlson’s division. Branch 
chiefs may issue “explanations.” And 
that’s that. 


Too Much Support 


Business interests promoting sales 
taxes as an alternative to much heavier 


corporation taxes are overplaying thei 
hand. Congress is favorably disposec 
toward the sales-tax idea but a “‘big 
business” label could kill it—and there 
has been a steady stream of business 
representatives before the House Ways 
and Means Committee. 

It may already be too late to prevent 
a popular association of the sales tax 
with business interests. That would 
help the Administration, which is stil 
determined to accept a sales tax only 
as a last resort, and pro-sales-taxers in 
Congress privately are warning business 
to lay off. 
@ Sales and Profits—Congress has a 
habit of listening intently to sugges 
tions for taxing the “other fellow’ 
instead—and then taxing both of them 
Business will probably still get some 
kind of a sales tax—and stiff corporation 
tax increases, too. 


But Is Jesse’s “Rep” Insured? 


The Department of Justice announced 
this week the entry of a consent decree 
under which Standard Oil of New Jer 
sey 1s required to make available on a 
royalty-free basis all its patents for the 
making of synthetic rubber. 

Earlier in the week Jesse Jones sought 
to shed the blame for not getting syn 
thetic rubber production started in tin 
In the fall of 1940, he said, neither the 
rubber companies nor the oil companics 
owning the patents were willing to 
spend any of their own money. But 
at that time Jesse wasn’t willing to spend 
the government’s money either. 

Jones admitted this week that it 
wasn’t until last May that a decision 
was reached to undertake “limited op 
erations.” “The President,” he said, 
“concurred in this course.” 

Yet much more revealing of Jones’s 
attitude regarding rubber than this 
week’s carefully prepared reply to his 
critics was his comment last September 
when informed of the loss by fire at }’all 
River, Mass. of more than 20,000 tons 
of government-owned rubber: 

“Tt’s fully insured, isn’t it?” 


Eastman Tackles Teamsters 


Transportation Director Eastman 
isn’t waiting for retail distributors to 
take the initiative in curtailing and con 
solidating delivery services. ‘Taking on 
milk first, Eastman has called on the In 
ternational Association of Milk Dealers, 
the C.I.O. and the A.F.L. Teamsters to 
submit their ideas by the first of Apri! 

The antitrust issue on pooling deli 
eries for the simple purpose of saving 
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tires has been removed by Thurman 
Amold, but Eastman is likely to run 
into trouble with Dan Tobin’s team- 
ers. They don’t see why they should 
gerifice jobs while the public is still 
puming up rubber in pleasure-driving. 
if this means anything, it hints at requi- 
tioning of passenger equipment for de- 
livery use. . 

Dave Beck of the ‘leamster’s Union 
will go to the mat with Eastman. 


Warning to Carriers 


Another measure “just in case’’ has 
been submitted to Congress. ‘The Office 
of Defense Transportation has drafted 
for possible inclusion in the next war- 

wers bill a measure which would au- 
thorize the President—whether he al- 
vady has the authority or not—to take 
over any or all transportation properties, 
facilities, and equipment of any carrier, 
ail, highway, water, or air. Such carri- 
ers would be compensated at an annual 
rate of 5% of the “present value” of the 
facilities, or at a rate equivalent to the 
average annual operating income of the 
carrier for the three years ended Dec. 
31, 1941, whichever is greater. 

“Adequate and appropriate’ mainte- 
nance and repair would be specified. 
Special compensation would be paid 
those carriers whose average earnings 
would not result in a fair basis for pay- 
ment. 

No carrier under federal control could 
pay any dividend above its regular 
rate during 1939, 1940, and 1941, al- 
though those which paid no regular divi- 
dends could pay whatever the President 
would approve. 


More Alcohol, Less Sugar 


Congress wasted little time—even if 
WPB did (BW —Mar.7’42,p18)—in au- 
thorizing conversion of the whiskey in- 
dustry to alcohol production. Passed 
this week is a bill permitting transfer of 
140 proof “high wines” (just plain raw 
whiskey) produced in the whiskey indus- 
try to molasses alcohol plants for redis- 
tillation into 190-proof alcohol. WPB 
didn’t request the legislative action es- 
ential to an all-out alcohol producing 
program until February. 

Grain-alcohol production can now be 
tripled, from the 65,000,000-70,\ 00,- 
000 gallons already scheduled for this 
year to upwards of 200,000,000 gallons. 
Grain will thus displace a total of about 
1,600,000 tons of sugar that would 
otherwise be needed for alcohol. The 
current program, involving only such 
whiskey distilleries as can produce 190- 
proof alcohol instead of the 140-vroof 
high wines, has already saved 550,000 
tons of sugar, according to W. L. Batt, 
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director of WPB’s Materials Division. 
e Next Year—Frazier Moffett, formerly 
vice-president of United States Indus- 
trial Alcohol Co. and now head of the 
WPB Alcohol Unit, signalized WPB’s 
conversion to the grain alcohol program 
by announcing that no sugar whatever 
will be diverted to alcohol next year. 


Eying Food Control 


Secretary Wickard’s grandiose reor- 

ganization of the Department of Agri- 
culture, in which the Surplus Market- 
ing Administration has been submerged 
in a broad Agricultural Marketing Ad- 
ministration, 1s breaking down the mo- 
tale of those charged with buying lend- 
lease foods and with running what is 
left of the stamp-plan program. Crea- 
tion of AMA, under Roy F. Hendrick- 
son, is viewed as the Agriculture Depart- 
ment’s trump card in the fight over who 
will control a U.S. Food Administra- 
tion during the second World War, if 
and when such an agency is created. 
@ Sellers, Not Buyers—Reason for SMA’s 
demoralization is that a buying organiza- 
tion has been put under men who think 
primarily about the farmers’ welfare. 
Another reason is that former Secretary 
Wallace’s old retainers are being 
dropped or shunted around. 


Nutrition—Not On the Cuff 


While Information Coordinator Wil 
liam J. Donovan and Archibald Mac 
Leish’s Office of Facts and Figures pon- 
der plans to buy radio time and peri- 
odical space (BW —Feb.28'42,p28), Paul 
McNutt’s Office of Defense Health 
Services is toying with a big program to 
use these media in helping to make folks 
nutrition-conscious. 

Floating around on desks in the Me- 
Nutt outfit is a scheme to buy white 
space and time on the air. The organ 
ization is querying radio stations and 
agencies on what programs women listen 
to and is furnishing scripts to commer 
cial advertisers featuring nutritional 
values. 

Media are expected to benefit by the 
encouragement thus given to fgod firms 
to do more advertising. Some advertis 
ers, for example, may even be encour 
aged to retain daytime radio programs 
which they are ready to drop because of 
supply and packaging problems—or at 
least that’s what McNutt’s bovs are tell- 
ing the broadcasters. 


Rounding Out Kaiser’s Empire 


Pushing toward his goal of an inde- 
pendent integrated steel plant on the 


A lot of people who have not yet 
believed it will realize on Apr. 27 
that men are going to be drafted to 
work as well as to fight. On that 
day the men over 44—who know 
they aren’t being registered to carry 
a gun—will put their names on the 
rolls of the Selective Service. 

The White House deliberately set 
the stage to drive home that realiza- 
tion. The original plan was to have 
a relatively inconspicuous registra- 
tion, spread out over several weeks. 
This was supposed to prevent inter- 
ference with industry and to permit 
combining registration with filling 
out questionnaires. 

The President decided instead to 
concentrate the registration in one 
day. Subsequently registrants will 
fill out the new occupational experi- 
ence questionnaire. For a while that 
will be the end of the matter. Actu- 
ally, the occupational questionnaire 
has a lot more immediate significance 
for men of military age under 45. It 
will be used as part of an effort to 
jockey such younger men from their 
present employment into war jobs 
under threat of induction. 


How the Labor Draft Will Work 


This is part of General Hershey’s 
bid for control of the coming labor 
mobilization program. Any labor 
mobilization scheme will have to aim 
primarily at the men—some 70% of 
draft registrants-who now have a 
3-A draft deferment for dependency. 
One way of prying these men loose 
from their present secure perches 
would be to eliminate dependency 
alone as a ground for deferment—to 
require dependency plus an essential 
job. Under this scheme, if labor 
shortages existed in an area or a 
plant, draft boards could hint to men 
of the required skills (as revealed by 
the experience questionnaire) that 
they’d be surer of deferment if they 
changed jobs. 

This sort of semiformal pressure is 
likely to be all that’s required until 
fall or even until next year. For an 
outright, thorough-going system of 
labor allocation, the present draft 
law may provide legal foundation. 
Some of Hershey’s lawyers think it 
does. But politically no such drastic 
action could be put over, because it 
has the appearance of a trick. Con 
gress will have to act. 


STEAM Heats 


America.... 


Producing heat is only part of the 
heating job. Putting heat where you 
want it, when vou want it is the 
big job—the job modern Steam Heat- 
ing does best. See fact story below. 
For details write Warren Webster 
& Company, Camden, New Jersey. 
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HARRISBURG HOSIERY 
MILL GETS IMPROVED 
HEAT AT LOWER GOST 


Moorehead Knitting Co. Co. Reduces 
Steam Consumption 24% with 
Webster Moderator System 


EXISTING PIPING IS RETAINED 


Knitting Room Floors Are Never 
Chilly Nor Heated to Excess; 
Always Comfortably Warm 


Harrisburg, Pa.—The modern hos- 
iery mill of the Moorehead Knitting 
Company is better heated at an av- 
erage saving of $890.95 per year, as 
the result of a Webster Heating 
Modernization Program carried out 
during the 1933-34 heating season. 

Before modernization, the total 
average steam consumption for 
heating was 5,515,300 lbs. per season. 


Harrisburg, Pa. 


Moorchead Knitting Co., 
With the Webster Moderator Sys- 


tem, steam consumption has been 
reduced approximately 24% with 
greatly improved heating service. 

The building is heated by steam 
purchased from the Pennsylvania 
Power and Light Co. 

John C. Herman, President of the 
Moorehead Knitting Co., Inc., says: 

“With the Webster Moderator 
System, our knitting room floors are 
always comfortably warm — never 
heated excessively during mild 
weather and never chilly when the 
outdoor temperature falls. 

“The same central heating control 
gives us the temperatures we want 
in storage rooms, shipping depart- 
ment and business offices.” 

The heating installation was made 
by Herre Brothers, Harrisburg heat- 
ing contractors. Installed direct 
radiation totals 13,715 sq. ft. 
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West Coast (BW—Mar.7'42,p33), 
Henry J. Kaiser has just bagged a Jesse 
Jones-approved $40,000,000 plate mill 
in California. Previously Kaiser was 


| given the go-ahead sign by the Defense 


Plant Corp. for the construction of a 
1200-ton blast furnace. 

All that remains to complete the set- 
ting up of a raw-to-finished-product 
plant is a $10,000,000 ore and coke de- 
velopment. A temporary hitch in nego- 
tiations for ore deposits in Eagle Moun- 
tain, Calif., is expected to be overcome 
soon. 


Another Scarce Metal 


Steel-toughening molybdenum, long 
the mainstay of the steel industry since 
other hardening alloys like tungsten and 
nickel became so dreadfully scarce, now 
is scarce too. Result is that moly, by 
Order M-110, becomes subject to over- 
all allocation by the WPB. No person 
“shall make or accept delivery” of 
molybdenum without specific permis- 
sion from the Division of Industry Op- 
erations. After May 1 there will be 
regular monthly allocations. 

Production of the metal, virtually a 
United States monopoly, has been 
stepped up and up until it now is at 
an all-time high rate above 45,000,000 


Ib. a year. Yet shipments have been run- 


| ning ahead of output by several hun- 


dred thousand pounds a month—at the 
expense of what was a very healthy 
stockpile not long ago. Visible supplies 
above ground now total about three 
months’ requirements. 


Harold Buries a Hatchet 


War makes strange bedfellows! 

This week brings a deal between 
Ickes’ Bonneville Power Administration 
and two private utilities to interconnect 
facilities for the duration in order to get 
the most efficient utilization of gener- 
ating capacities. ‘The plan is for Bonne 
ville to supply excess energy to the com- 
panies while they conserve water storage 
for regional pe: ak loads. In return, the 
companies agree to transport Bonneville 
Power over their lines to serve any 
public agencies which want Bonneville 
rates. WPB has blessed the marriage. 


Television’s Problems 


Television’s future looks darker than 
ever—but so did that of wireless 24 years 
ago. Industry leaders, including the 
Manufacturers Association, are 
going to talk over prospects Apr. 9 with 
officials of the Federal Communications 
Commission. 

Chairman Fly of FCC has been talk- 


ing in encouraging terms, but his words 


sound rather empty to executivc 
scarcely any materials available 

sight-sound industry apparently ha 
more than Washington's good 

and Washington's hope that the , 
concerns will continue to pour « 
money with no immediate ret 
sight. 

Video’s present war assignmeni 
aid in training some 50,000 air rai 
dens clustered in the New Yor! 
Jersey-Pennsylvania area. ‘The w 
look at a series of telecast lesso 
several stations. 


Capital Gains (and Losses) 


L. Metcalfe Walling, Wagc 
Administrator, is reported to hav 
his ears boxed by Secretary Perki 
his recent statement that Nazi | 
ganda was behind the drive to lift th 
time-and-a-half-over-40-hours laws 
crack wasn’t in Walling’s preparc 
dress that had cleared Secretary Perkin 
beforehand. 

Trustbuster Thurman Arnold 
piqued that only a handful of industria 
ists complimented him on his _ tirade 
that labor unions are handicapping the 
war effort. In speaking his own min 
as a witness before the House Judiciar 
Committee, the Assistant Attorney Gen 
eral wasn’t fighting management’s batt 
but he thought he'd get rather fulsome 
praise. It’s just possible that indust 
leaders are afraid to have any communi 
cation with Arnold. 

The government hasn't bought Chi 
cago’s Merchandise Mart for the Socia 
Security Board yet but is toying with the 
idea. Offices of the government alread) 
occupy about 10% of the huge build 
ing’s space, and Marshall Field & Co 
the owner, would gladly rent more it 
there’s no sale on. 

Don’t be surprised if the ‘Trumai 
Committee fails to push its expected 
investigation into the fiery resignation 
of Robert R. Guthrie from the War 
Production Board. 

Until last month vou could grow gra 
trying to phone W PB: War Department 
was easy. Lately, you can get Repul ric 

7500, and the busy signals “show up on 
the Army exchange. ‘Technical explana 
tion is that W PB now has more trunks, 
but the trend you think you see is r ills 
there. 

It’s fewer shaves and poorer from now 
on unless you can make one blade do a 
week. That’s what WPB’s order te- 
stricting razor-blade manufacturers to 

70% of their 1940 output means. Flec 
tric razors aren’t affected, but WPB 
cautions that “‘they will be taken care if.” 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


§ Lotest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
Week We Ago Ago Ago 
THE INDEX (see chart below). . . . . .. . . . *1765 4175.8 173.2 1598 = 152.3 
PRODUCTION 
Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)...... peiden ake we ee Lo o's ae 99.0 97.9 96.3 96.8 99.8 \ 
eT eer re ere rer ee ‘a 28,875 30,630 25,645 60,615 123,805 
Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... $31,717 $35,608 $27,601 $22,359 $18,851 
Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)........................... 3,357 3,357 3,424 3,273 2,983 
Cee ee I, OD LD. cece ence nes. 3,692 3,515 4,077 4,074 3,681 
Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 tons)......... 2.2... eee eee eee 1,842 +1,693 1,817 1,838 1,844 ' 
TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)... ... Peiswid 87 84 84 92 81 
All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)....... 2... 2.0.60 cece eee 46 44 47 61 45 
Check Payments (outside N. Y. City, millions)........................4.. $6,967 $5,547 $6,024 $6,357 $5,816 
Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions) . ee eet «dt sagt tts $11,474 $11,520 $11,339 $10,046 $8,826 : 
Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year) . ives +24% +28% +19% +8% +7% 
Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number).........................0.. 193 224 239 180 255 
PRICES (Average for the week) ' 
Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)........ ws 229.7 229.8 228.0 215.5 182.8 
Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 154.2 154.1 153.4 145.9 133.3 
Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100). . 181.7 181.7 180.1 163.5 130.8 
{Finished Steel Composite (Steel, ton). $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
+Scrap Steel Composite (Iron Age, ton)....... me ee ar) ne Pe ee ee ee $19.17. $19.17 $19.17 $19.17 $20.33 
+Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)................-..-00.0 ee nee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.063¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hard winter, Kansas City, bu.)......................0 eee $1.21 $1.22 $1.24 $1.14 $0.85 
I IE I I, sn 5c oe nk ste seein scetstsewsevserens 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.50¢ 3.40¢ 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.).................0.00000005. 19.55¢ 19.35¢ 19.30¢ 16.85¢ 10.64¢ 
EE ee errr chose $1.311 $1.294 $1.286 $1.313 $1.286 
+Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).... 2.2.2.2... 6.600000 e ce euee 22.50¢ 22.50¢  22.50¢  22.50¢ 22.49¢ 
FINANCE 
90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.)................600000005 64.8 64.4 67.4 81.8 79.0 
Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.30% 4.32% 4.30% 4.32% 4.36% 
U. S. Bond Yield (average of all issues due or callable after twelve years)... .. . . 2.02% 2.02% 2.12% 1.95% 1.99% 
SS BR a # 0.44% 0.43% 0.36% 0.49% 
Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6-months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 8% % 8% 4% 4-5 % 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks...................... 25,010 25,129 24,961 24,375 23,186 
Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 31,031 31,034 30,532 29,098 26,843 
Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 7,035 6,959 6,889 6,362 5,414 
Securities Loans, reporting member banks..................0.0000000005. 825 865 868 906 926 
U. S. Gov't and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 15,759 15,935 15,449 14,408 13,343 
Other Securities Held, reporting member banks........................... 3,826 3,688 3,714 3,773 3,786 } 
Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series) . erased teepecany 8 3,160 3,270 3,460 5,249 6,106 
Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)... cenaee es 2,351 2,347 2,404 2,316 2,259 
*Preliminary, week ended March 21st. + Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
# Not available. + Ceiling fixed by government. 
190 | 
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Finding a way out of difficulties is one of the outstanding 
traits of American industry. Witness this 35-bin addition 
to the Buffalo grain elevators. Vitally needed in the pres- 
ent emergency for storage and handling of grain, even 
this work had to halt when the steel originally intended 
for its use was more urgently needed else- 

where in the war effort. 

But the owners and the contractors could 

not, did not, wait. The hoppers were im- 

mediately re-designed for concrete; and, 

to get them quickly into service, the con- 

crete was made with Lehigh Early 

Strength Cement. 

Concrete so made cures and hardens to 

service strength in 4 to ¥% the normal 

time. Not only is vital time saved, but the 

resulting concrete is actually denser, 

better. 


In these days, when the saving of time is 


ADDITION TO GRAIN ELEVATOR 
OWNER: Standard Milling Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
CONTRACTOR: McKenzie-Hague Co., Chicago, Ill 
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instead! 


important in any kind of construction, concrete made with 
Lehigh Early Strength Cement may be the answer to your 
construction problem. For—besides effecting a saving of 
time, its speed often reduces construction costs. Be sure 
your architect or contractor gives it thorough consideration. 


EARLY STRENGTH CEMENT 


for service-strength concrete in a hurry 


LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT COMPANY ; ALLENTOWN, PA. « CHICAGO ILL. « SPOKANE, WASH 
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THE OUTLOOK 


—~ 


War Effort Is Shaking Down 


Washington learns by trial and error how to run a war 
economy. Evidence: New negotiations on a labor policy; WPB’s 
expanded allocations plan; OPA’s retail price ceilings. 


Bit by bit, the evidence piles up. 
[he country is settling down for the 
hard and unspectacular job of prosecut- 
ing the war. 

On the military front this week, 
American fliers continued the tactics of 
attrition, with daily batterings of Japa- 
nese invasion bases around Australia. 
And the Navy let it be known that 
early this month a large task force de- 
stroyed or damaged Japanese installa- 
tions on Wake and Marcus Islands, 
getting within 1,000 miles of Tokio. 
And, of course, there were the routine 
operations—guarding the Atlantic Coast, 
convoying ships to Britain, and select- 
ing and training an army. 

On the home front, things were like- 
wise shaking down. 


Labor’s Give-and-Take 


The American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations agreed to abandon double time 
for Sundays and holidays—as predicted 
(BW—Mar.21’42,p13). The unions, 
however, expect extra compensation for 
a seventh consecutive day of work. And 
Donald M. Nelson urged Congress not 
to change the 40-hour week standard. 
Apparently, by a process of give-and- 
take negotiations, a real labor policy— 
to keep wage demands in check—is in 
the making in Washington (page 15). 

And the War Production Board for- 
mally extended its Production Require- 
ments Plan by instructing all compa- 
nies seeking critical materials to file 
statements of needs. This, again, is in 
accord with prediction (BW —Mar.14 
'42,p18). Though priorities ratings will 
still be used, WPB plans to assign high 
ratings which will get essential manu- 
facturers their requirements. In effect, 
then, the classifications will be yes or 
no and how much, rather than A-1- 
something-or-other. Thus, ratings may 
soon become only a relic. After all, if 
WPB specifically allots supplies, what 
need is there for ratings? 


For Lonely Business Men 


Similarly, to step up its own and the 
country’s operating efficiency, WPB is 
compiling a directory of subcontracting 
machine requirements. Prime contrac- 
tors are asked to file with WPB a list 
of work they have to subcontract along 
with the specific machines needed to 
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turn out the job. A prospective sub- 
contractor, by consulting this directory, 
would then be able to determine what 
jobs his machines could do. But the 
initiative is primarily up to the contrac- 
tors. WPB acts more or less as a lonely- 
hearts agency—it brings the two hope- 
fuls together. 

The Office of Price Administration 
also extended its field of operations this 
week by placing retail ceilings on these 
durable consumer goods: vacuum clean- 
ers, refrigerators, typewriters, washing 
and ironing machines, radios, phono- 
graphs, domestic heating and cooking 
stoves and ranges. Heretofore, OPA has 
limited its retail price-fixing to autos, 
tires, and gasoline. 

These ceilings pose a dilemma. Pro- 
duction of all of the items has been 


restricted or will be, and merchants 
eventually will run out of stocks. ‘Ther« 
fore, should they carry the full OPA 
price mark on the goods, in order to 
obtain the highest per-unit profit pos 
sible? Or, should they undercut the ceil 
ings, in order to create customer good 
will and clean out stocks of hard-to 
replace merchandise? Since many met 
chandisers go in for high volume rather 
than high gross, OPA’s action conceiy 
ably might start a rivalry to cut down 
markups—especially in highly congested 
and competitive retai] markets. 


Dealers’-Choice Rationing 
Apparently, retail price fixing has now 
become an established policy. OPA no 
longer is confining operations to manu 
facturers and wholesalers (BW—Mar.2] 
’42,p13). And the extension of ceilings 
to scarce items is likely to be extended 
Two patterns are worth noting. In the 
case of autos, tires, and typewriters, 
OPA actually ordered stoppage of sales 
before imposing a ceiling—presumabl) 
to provide time to determine who shall 
be able to purchase. On washers, radios, 
etc., however, the ceilings were simp]; 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 
STEEL PRODUCTION 
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COUSINESS WEEK 


For the last four weeks the volume of 
steel output has reached new highs. 
This week’s operations, for instance, 
were at 99% of capacity, or at an an- 
nual rate of 88,000,000 tons—4% 
higher than a year ago. As recently as 
two months back, such an attainment 
would have been described as “highly 
improbable” because steel centers had 
run low on pig iron and steel scrap, 


and operations were limited accord 
ingly. But now raw materials are pour 
ing into the mills more abundantly. 
First, pig-iron output has increased. 
Second, scrap deliveries have re 
sponded to the War Production 
Board’s collection campaign (BW 
Jan.31’42,p18); furthermore, spring 
weather always produces more scrap 
metal than the winter months. 
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announced; dealers have the option of 
selling to whom they please. This is 
dealers’-choice, or Mother 
rationing (BW-—Feb.7’42, 


known as 
Hubbard, 
pd5). 

All in all, the country’s war effort is 
taking shape. Improvisation is giving 
way to modes of procedure based on 
past procedures. And that is a big 
stride forward. When Henderson, for 
example, tried to fix only raw-materials 
prices, he hoped it would work. Experi- 
ence has taught him it won’t; future 
policies will be determined accordingly. 


Taught by Experience 


When the old Office of Production 
Management dished out priorities rat- 
ings hither and yon, it, too, hoped the 
procedure would work. It didn’t; and 
WPB is now moving toward direct 
allocations. Similarly, the disbanded 
National Defense Mediation Board tried 
to settle labor disputes with recom- 
mendations suited to the instance. It 
improvised. And that didn’t work. Now 
the President is trying to design an over- 
all labor policy which will last for the 
duration. 

‘Thus, experience has piled up into 
accumulation of good and bad _pro- 
cedures. Men in key positions and their 
subordinates have begun to assimilate 
the problems of a war economy. And 
six months from now, many a person in 
the Administration will look back and 
wonder: How in the world could we ever 
have done that in that silly way? 

Scemingly, the nation is learning how 
to make war (page 80). And it’s going 
all-out. A WPB official brought this 
home this week when he toughly coun- 
business men to “root, 
In short: “Get in it.” 


scled non-war 


hog, or die.” 


Joe Dean, chief of gasoline rationing 
in the Office of Price Administration, 
has his hands full of grief although 
start on the 
Eastern Seaboard and in the Pacific 


real rationing doesn't 
Northwest for a month yet. Motor- 
ists and gas dealers are already crying 
“discrimination.” Florida and New 
England resort interests have lodged 
even more emphatic protests. 
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Rationed Gasoline 


Card system, scheduled for 
application in specified states on 
both coasts, is direct result of 
war inroads on transportation. 


The long expected and much-debated 
card rationing of gasoline sales is now 
scheduled to be put into effect in cer- 
tain areas within the next month or six 
weeks—‘‘as as the OPA can get 
around to it,”’ in the words of Petroleum 
Coordinator Ickes. 

States affected are Oregon and Wash- 
ington on the West Coast and the fol- 
lowing states on or near the East Coast: 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecti- 
cut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland, the District 
of Columbia, Virginia, West Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, and the eastern section of Florida. 
On the day that this announcement was 
made, service-station deliveries in these 
areas were cut 20% and retail gasoline 
prices were frozen. 

In Canada, ration cards have already 
been issued, and the system goes into 
effect on Apr. | (page 42). 

The problem is entirely one of trans- 
portation. Production facilities are 
more than sufficient to fill all current 
domestic and export demand. But, even 
though pipeline and tank-car deliveries 
to the East Coast have been stepped up 
tremendously since last year, the in- 
crease falls far short of compensating 
for the loss in tanker capacity due to 
submarine attacks and lend-lease opera- 
tions. A year ago nearly 1,500,000 bbl. 
a day of petroleum and petroleum prod- 
ucts were being delivered to the East 
Coast by tanker. Since the average-size 
tanker can carry between 1,500, 000 and 

750,000 bbl. a year (enough to fuel 
100,000 passenger sutomobules), this 
represents a fleet of about 300 ships in 
continual operation. 

e Estimated Decrease—Although — off- 
cial figures are not available for this 
year, it is estimated that tanker deliv- 
eries are running at not more than 50% 
of last year’s rate, a decrease of 750,000 
bbl. daily. To offset this decline, pipe- 
line deliveries have been increased from 
40,000 bbl. to 90,000 bbl., and railroad 
tank cars, which were not being used at 
all a year ago due to higher transporta- 
tion cost, are now delivering over 400,- 
000 bbl. a day, leaving a net deficit of 
roughly 300,000 bbl. a day, or 20%, 

based on last year’s requirements, which 
are conside rably short of this year’s. 

The result is that stocks of petroleum 
products in producing areas have been 
piling up to unprecedented levels for 
want of shipping space (see cover). East 
Coast stocks, which normally increase 
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DEFENSELESS SIGNS 


Even before the War Department 
official approval of the word, “war 
instead of “defense” in referring t 
contracts, plants, and _ orders, 


painters had changed the wording on 


of Edward 


a poster in the office 
Macauley, U. S. Maritime Commis 
sioner, Washington, D. C., 
plant sign at Fleetwings, Inc., 
ufacturer of aeronautical 
Bristol, Pa. Because of printed stock 
on hand, defense bonds 
changed to war bonds until July | 


nan 


The War Department explains its 


preference for “war” as against “dk 
I g 


fense” in these terms: 


tion of a more aggressive attitude on 


the part of the Army.” 
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20% over the first three months, | 


this year dropped 10% instead. 


Limitations on the number of hours 


filling stations may stay open are resul 
ing in bitter arguments, most of t! 
between the 7-to-7 advocates and thos 


who want staggered hours weekdays 


and over-Sunday closing. 
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Toward a National Wage Policy 


Abandonment of double time is regarded as the first 
step in evolvement of over-all Administration-labor agreement. 
Change in hour regulation unlikely despite present furore. 


The Shipbuilding Stabilization Com- 
mittee’s wage conference, scheduled to 
open im Washington this week, was 
abruptly called off by the government. 
The two hundred union and manage 
ment representatives slated to attend 
were offered no official explanation im- 
mediately, for the truth, to which only 
White House intimates were privy, 
wasn't ready at that time to be an- 
nounced. 

That truth was that a national policy 
on wages was being worked out between 
the President, his production chiefs, and 
union leaders. ‘The first point, labor's 
voluntary abandonment of double pay 
for Sunday work, was made public by 
midweek. Other principles will follow; 
piecemeal, perhaps, if Congress contin- 
ues in such a temper that it must be 
placated; otherwise, further announce- 
ments will be held up until a rounded- 
out policy has been evolved. 
eA Change of Heart—The Administra- 
tion seems to have come around finally 
to the conclusion that action on wages 
is a prerequisite to effective price con- 
trol, vital to maintenance of domestic 
stability while the nation is at war, and 
a political necessity. While the Ad- 
ministration has been considering the 
form such action should take, collective 
bargaining over wages has continued 
uninterruptedly. But except for the 
relatively low-paid men’s clothing in- 
dustry, which advanced rates a flat 10¢ 
an hour last week (BW—Mar.21’42, 
p73), these bargaining meetings have 
effected wage adjustments for a rela- 
tively insignificant number of workers. 

Now, decisions on wages have to be 
made soon affecting close to 2,500,000 
employees in steel, autos, aluminum, 
textiles, electrical manufacturing, and 
other war industries. The shipbuilding 
talks, first of the “big ones” since war 
was declared, would have concerned 
500,000 workers—too many to permit of 
an independent wage bargain when a 
national policy was evolving. ‘The tri- 
partite meetings will resume after that 
policy has been enunciated. 

* Secured by Agreement—But that pol- 
icy itself is apt to be the result of bar- 
gaining. There appears to be little like- 
lihood that President Roosevelt will 
tun the risk of submitting a wage con- 
trol bill to Congress—not, at least, while 
legislators remain in their present tem- 
per. Union declarations on wage stand- 
ards worked out by the President's six- 
man A.F.L.-C.1.O. labor committee and 
acceptable to the National War Labor 
Board as a basis of its own operation, 
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are Washington’s guess as to how such 
a wage policy would be achieved. 

'o get the labor support on which 
such a “voluntary” plan would hinge, 
Roosevelt would have to take milder 
measures than he might like. But, using 
arguments that such a move would head 


off more drastic curbs and that inflation 


bears hardest on wage earners, he would 
be bargaining for as much as he could 
get through “cooperation” by umion 
@ Canada As a Model—I'or weeks W hits 
House aides have been carefully stu 
ing the Canadian system of wage 
trol, and their findings have been a 
starting point for Administration plan 
ning. Except for one flurry of 
trouble, expressed in a series of strike 
threats and short work stoppag: ist 
fall (BW -—Oct.4'41,p64), the Canadian 
controls have worked well 

The wage-ceiling principle was first 
introduced in the Dominion last J 


EXIT McNEAR 


The chain of events which began 
when President George McNear 
lower right) of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western R.R. became the first em- 
ployer to defy a government agency 
in a wartime labor dispute (BW —Jan. 
31°'42,p20) came to its predicted end 
this week as T.P.&W. trains, now gov- 
ernment-owned, began to roll over a 
federal right-of-way, free at last of 
railroad labor union pickets. It was 
the first time since 1918 that the gov- 
ernment had used its wartime seizure 
powers in a labor dispute, although 


three plant managements were un 
seated because of labor trouble under 
the defense program. Since then, how 
ever, the properties of all three of 
those plants—North American Avia 
tion, Federal Shipbuilding & Dry 
Dock, and Air Associates—have been 
returned to private hands. Whether 
McNear will get his railroad back 
before the war is over is up to John 
W . Barriger (lower left), Toledo, Peo 
ria & Western’s “Federal Manager.” 
President Roosevelt put the entire 
blame for the protracted strike on 
McNear, who refused to accept arbi 
tration of the wage-rate issue. 


and applied only to defense industries. 
Wages were frozen at their current 
levels for the duration of the war, but 
provision was made for a “cost-of-living 
bonus” which would work automat- 
ically. Regardless of the weekly pay of 
wage earners, every time the official 
Canadian cost-of-living index increases 
1% above its August, 1939 level, wages 
rise 25¢ a week. The bonus situation is 
reviewed every three months, but wage 
adjustments are made only when the 
cost of living has changed as much as 
5%. ‘To make the arrangement pala- 
table, an immediate bonus of $1.25 was 
ordered with the introduction of the 
plan because the index was then up 5% 
over its August, 1939, figure. 

e@ Making Exceptions—In October, re- 
sponding to labor complaints, Canada 
modified its controls by agreeing to re- 
vise base wage levels in “exceptional 
cases” where it was proved that wages 
had been frozen at sub-standard levels 
(BW —Oct.18’41,p78). Revisions have 
to be passed on by industry wage boards 
on which employers, unions, and the 
government are represented. 

his provision for limited elasticity 
got Canada over the hump, and later 
that month the system of defense indus- 
trv wage control was extended to all 
employers (BW—Oct.25'41,p77). Since 
then, except for a few sporadic outbreaks 
involving various labor issues, Canadian 
labor has accepted the controls, credited 
them with helping to prevent inflation. 
@ ‘Tipoff—Most convincing evidence that 
a voluntary wage policy was in the works 
came this week when Production Chief 
Nelson asked Congress for 30 days in 
which to get agreement from the unions 
on abandonment of double-time wages 
for Sunday work, and had that agree- 
ment less than 24 hours later. 

On the question of hours, no agree- 
ment on policy between the Adminis- 
tration and labor on one side and a 
vociferous section of Congress on the 
other seemed immediately possible. In 
order to deal with the charge that the 
Wage-Hour Act was impeding war 
production, the Administration spokes- 
men pointed to two significant tables 
from the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
(1) Latest available figures on average 
work week in non-continuous operation 
war industries (December, 1941). 

Industry Hours 


Fire arms 

Machine tools 

Machine tool accessories. 
Engines, turbines 
Textile machinery 
Forgings, iron and steel 
Explosives 

Locomotives ° ‘ 
Foundries, machine shops 
Aircraft 

Shipbuilding 

Aluminum 

Electrical machinery 
Brass, bronze, copper 
Ammunition 


(2) Percentage of 1,350 war-materials 
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plants with weekly operating schedules 
in January, 1942, of: 

160 hrs 
oT more 


120 hrs. 
or more 


80 hrs. 

Industry or more 
Aircraft 98.2 3 37.4 
Aluminum 85. 35. 30. 
Blast furnaces . 99. 
Brass, bronze, copper 100. 
Chemicals . 100. 
Electrical machinery 85. 
Engines (non-aero). 100. 
Machine tools . . 76. 
Machine - tool acces- 

sories 
Motor trucks 
Ordnance ; 
Railway equipment. 
Shipbuilding 
Smelting and refin 

ing 100.0 
Other metal working $1.0 


oN Awec 


+ 


‘Testifying before the Vinson commit- 
tee, Nelson stated that the 40-hour law 
“does not prevent men from working 
more than 40 hours. It governs wages 
rather than the number of hours a man 
may work.”’ He went on to say that “if 
we abolish the 40-hour week by law we 
do not gain one hour of additional work 
in Our war industries, but naturally we 
create a widespread demand for in- 
creases in wage rates which will throw 
the entire wage structure out of adjust- 
ment and remove an important incen- 
tive for labor to switch from nonessen- 
tial industries into war production jobs.” 

It was apparent that, unless there 
were unexpected developments, the 
Administration was resolved to sit tight 
on hour standards and ride out the 
Congressional storm. 


TAGETTE 


When Maryland motorists, as well as 
those in the other states, apply for 
their ’43 licenses they will get scooter- 
sized tags which are to be attached 
to the upper right-hand corner of ’42 
tags. WPB, which ordered the cut 
in tag sizes, estimates 20,000 tons of 
metal will thus be conserved. 


Used-Car Impasse 


A boom that never came. 
that’s the story of a marke: 
crippled by public fear of wha 
U.S. may do about tires. 


After suffering a_ knockdown 
cessation of new-car production, ay; 
dealers are still taking an unm 
beating. A terrific body blow was 
at their chief remaining profit oj 
nity—used cars—when Price Adm 
tor Henderson chose to admoni 
public concerning what lies ahead 
ber and tires are not conserved. Dea 
are savagely resentful. ‘hey object 
much to what Henderson said as t 
way in which his remarks were 
up in the newspapers, complete wit 
scare heads. 

@ False Impression—The used-car 1 
ket has been crippled, just at the t 
normally improves, by creation of a fa 
impression that the government is thin} 
ing of confiscating tires on private 
mobiles. ‘l'urnover of used cars has be 
cut in half or less in many area 
Chicago, for example, present stoc 
ample for 90 to 120 days at the present 
selling pace. The national average { 
dealers connected with a major auton 
bile manufacturer is a 60-day supp 
whereas a year ago heavier stocks we 
equivalent toa 30-day supply. 

What the OPA price chief actua 
said was this: “If we do not use ext 
care in driving speeds, tire inspectior 
and tire maintenance; if we don’t can 
paign vigorously for scrap rubber; and 
we don’t control use for reclaimed ru 
ber, we may be faced with the necessit 
in 1943 or 1944 of severe gasoline ratio 
ing to preserve tires, or, as some ha 
suggested, confiscation of tires on priva 
cars. We must assure a certain min 
mum of private transportation.” 

e Swift Repercussions—Distortion of the 
confiscation angle of Henderson’s 
marks brought swift repercussions 
used-car lots. Henderson spoke on Mar 
5. The first week of March witness« 
the sale of 3,013 used cars in Wayn 
County (which takes in not only Dc 
troit but such communities as Han 
tramck, Highland Park, and Dearbom 
the second week only 1,796. A drop 
40% cannot be explained away on the 
basis that many people in the lowe: 
income brackets were forced to pa\ 
sizable income tax for the first tim« 

The market for used cars is expected 
to pick up in April because of de! ved 
seasonal influences, but a new brak« 
sales has been applied by the Feder 
Reserve Board. Amendment No. 3 t 
Regulation W states: “Effective Mar 
23, the maximum maturity period bx 
comes 15 instead of 18 months on used 
and new car paper... . Effective Apr. | 


+ 
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BUSINESS BIKES 

Don’t promise a bicycle to Junior for 
his birthday; tell him he'll have to 
wait until he grows up and gets a job 


like the salesmen making their rounds 
in South Bend. Production of juve- 
nile model cycles will be discontinued 
Apr. 1 to allow manufacturers to 
treble output for adults. 


maximum credit value of used car paper 
is 664% of whichever is lower of the 
following two figures: (1) the bona fide 
cash purchase price, or (2) the appraisal 
guide value plus any applicable sales 
tax.” 

e A Further Deterrent—The second fig- 
ure is the determining factor, because 
appraisal book values are well below 
actual selling prices in many areas. In 
Detroit, selling prices on certain models 
have averaged $150 to $200 over values 
quoted in a well-known book. Instead 
of requiring a down payment of one- 
third, dealers under this ruling must 
obtain from 40% to 55%, a further de- 
terrent to an active market. 

With the government anxious to soak 
up excess purchasing power by the sale 
of defense bonds, it is unlikely that the 
Federal Reserve Board will modify its 
credit regulations pertaining to used cars. 
Nor is it likely that book values will be 
raised or revised to reflect actual selling 
prices in designated areas. Outfits like 
the National Automobile Dealers Asso- 
ciation can be expected to be chary of 
any action which will tend to show “‘in- 
flation” in used-car prices, on the theory 
that it will bring Mr. Henderson down 
on their heads with the long-feared 
price control of used cars. 
® Price Structure — Up-to-the-minute 
data on used-car prices are no longer 
published. Prices throughout the na- 
tion as a whole are, however, described 
as firm despite the lethargic market and 
little changed over the past several 
months. Normal rates of depreciation 
for various yearly models (BW —Jul.12 
41,p24) were interrupted by prospects 
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of progressive curtailment of new-car 
manufacture, with prices for late-model 
series tending to remain stable or take 
a moderate rise, while the older models 
continued to decline in value. 

Factory executives familiar with the 
nation-wide setup declare that responsi- 
ble dealers did not kite prices, even 
when the rubber emergency became a 
reality. Low-mileage, late-model auto- 
mobiles command a rather long price, 
but the actual trade is not exorbitant if 
the car has good rubber and is in accept- 
able mechanical condition. Many deal- 
ers in cities like Detroit were able to 
supply fairly good rubber on used cars 
even during the used-tire price orgy. 

Some, of course, asked $75 to $100 

more for a car with practically new tires. 
With an OPA price ceiling on used 
tires, the situation is taking care of itself 
—for the time being. 
@ Dealer Mortality—Low velocity of 
used-car turnover and frozen new-car 
stocks are causing an appreciable mor- 
tality among dealers, with the emphasis 
upon independent used-car lots. Inde- 
pendent lots are finding fewer oppor- 
tunities to obtain wholesale merchandise 
from factory dealers except where the 
latter are going out of business. Even 
in such situations, the percentage of sala- 
ble merchandise is going lower, and the 
proportion of junkers is rising. 

By and large, independent lots are re- 
stricted to purchases from draftees, 
many of whom prefer to go back to the 
original dealer in liquidating their cars, 
and from weaker sisters in the trade. 
Mortality of dealers in the Detroit area 
(new car dealers and independents 


lumped together) amounts to 35 
now as against 610 a vear ag: 
e Rationing of 1942 Models—Nevy 
dealers feel they are being pushed t 
wall by actual operation of another 
ernment scheme—rationing of 
models. Rationing might provide 
ing if it worked. But dealers ar 

of the system on two main 

(1) They are at the mercies of 
who know nothing of the aut 
business; and (2) the 
issue purchase certificates for the 
allotted. 

Too often, it 
tempt to apply the regulation 
government concerning turn-in 
own cars to the circumstances of 
individuals. Government cars 
be turned in and a 1942 cai 
in its place, according to Det 
formation, unless the 
model or older and has run 
miles. Either basis is fictitious 
purchasers of Cadillacs, Lincolns, | 
ards, Buicks, Chrvyslers, and, unc 
rationing restrictions, there ar 
enough well-heeled eligible person 


; 


boards ref 


seems, the boa 


vehick 
] 


‘ 


take higher-priced lines off 
hands. 

e How It Works Out—As rationi 
1942 cars in Wavne Count 


worked out, certificates are being 

at one-tenth the selling rate autho 
under the quotas established. Bety 
Mar. 2 and 16, certificates auth 
numbered 42, whereas dealers sh 
be disposing of 250 cars a week 
the quota of 3,219 cars allowed thi 
May 31. 

The used-car situation 
edly throughout the country. How 
Detroit's experience can be con 
better than average, if anything. S 
Francisco is one of the 
There, the story of the used-car m 
is plainly the storv of the boom th 
never happened. With the freezing 


} 


Varit I 


blacker 


new cars, dealers paid fancy prices { 
their second-hand stocks, and 
wholesalers even brought in 

from the Middle West. For a 


period the market held up, many of 
larger dealers selling 200 to 30\ 
month at $50 above the book pr 
@ Prospects Frightened.—Soon aft 
Jan. 15 the market started to br 
Leon Henderson’s frequent blasts ab 
tires and Ickes’ gasoline blues frig! 
ened car prospects. Henderson's y 
on commandeering tires from 
cars abruptly halted all buying 


For th 


past month there has been pra i] 


no movement of used cars. Dealers wl 


were selling 300 vehicles a month ar 


struggling to dispose of a car a 
$100 less than book. Signs which 

month read “No Freezing of Used ( 
—Yet” have been replaced by fran 


appeals of “Drastic Price Cut” an 


“Sacrifice Sale.” 


Realizing that car customers we! 


buying rubber mileage on the whee 


rather than bodies or motors most deal- 
ers, before the camelback freezing order, 
reshod their entire stock of used cars. 
Camelback, however, proved to be the 
straw that broke the dealers. The recent 
government order freezing “new” re- 
treads leaves these cars without any tires 
whatsoever. 

@ Chicago's Experience—Chicago is an- 
other spot in which conditions are de- 
cidedly not encouraging. Even before 
Henderson's “confiscation” speech, 
used-car stocks in dealers’ hands were 
at an all-time recerd high. On Mar, 1, 
they had supply estimated at 138.8 
days, compared to a previous high on 
Keb. 1 of 103.1 days and averages in 
1939 and 1940 of 33 and 38 days’ sup- 
ply respectively. Cars that were two or 
three years old—in other words, just 
about ripe for new rubber all around— 
constituted a chief part of the invento- 
rics. Prices have not varied materially 
from the levels of a year ago. 


Your Sugar Card 


For industry, rationing will 
mean a percentage of needs to 


be determined by importance 
of product into which it goes. 


Sugar will be the proving ground for 

rationing—a rationing program that from 
now on will bring the war home to every 
dining table in the land. The public 
has been rationed on tires and rubber 
goods, to be sure, but that was more 
elimination than rationing. This time 
the system is one of scaled reductions 
all the way from top to bottom as a 
model for more to come. 
@ Industrial Problem—W idest repercus- 
of course, are in the home. Yet 
the most difficult problem for the au- 
thoritics in Washington is not in house- 
hold allocation but rather in passing out 
the sugar to larger users—all the way 
from the giant fruit packer down to the 
corner Quick and Dirty. 

Basic theory for rationing industrial 
consumers is to be changed. At present 
they get 80% of the sugar used in the 
1941 base period regardless of what 
they put the sugar into. Hereafter the 
degree of necessity or luxury of their 
products will determine the percentage. 
lor example, leading food items like 
canned and frozen goods are slated to 
get as much sugar as they need, most 
dairy products other than ice cream 
would be entitled to 90% of the base 
period, candy to 70%, and soft drinks 
to 60% 

@ Action on Inventories—These indus- 
try quotas are regarded in Washington 
as the best approach to the problem sO 
far, but there’s no contention that they 
are ideal. Appeals will be allowed where 
injustice is claimed. Moreover, there is 


sions, 
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SAVING 75% OF ALUMINUM 


North American Aviation this week 
presented its answer to the shortage 
of aluminum—combination steel and 
plywood construction which saves 
73% of the aluminum alloy—1,250 
Ib.—that goes into its advanced com- 
bat trainer. Plywood has been  suc- 
cessfully used in light planes for some 
time (BW —Oct.4'41,p45), but the 


use of steel as an aircraft materi:! 
(BW —Nov.15'41,p86) has presented 
special problems, principally weigh 
To solve this problem North Amer: 
can developed a new cold reduction 
process for treating low alloy stecl 
and has made the process available 
to other aircraft manufacturers. The 
combination plane is stated to be 
only 3° heavier than its counterpart 
constructed of aluminum. 


always the item of accumulated inven- 
tories. 

Since the first of January, an effort 
has been made to limit inventories to 
a maximum of 60 days’ requirements 
plus not more than two carloads (BW— 
Jan.31°42,p67). Now the idea is to 
freeze inventories so as to immobilize 
large holdings. As an added control on 
distribution, the War Production Board 
would continue in effect the curbs it im- 
posed a month ago over the entire 1942 
supply of raw cane sugar (BW—Feb.21 
’42,p74) by means of specific allotments 
for the year to cach of the 18 largest 
domestic refiners. 

@ Smaller Companies—Quotas by prod- 
ucts, as now planned, would apply pri- 
marily to larger users. Smaller indus- 
trial consumers are to register Apr. 28 
and 29, listing their 1941 consumption 
and probable current needs. ‘These 
figures will be reviewed and allotments 
given at the same percentage as for 
larger concerns in the same business. 

Home consumers must enroll for 
sugar stamp books on May 4, 5, 6, and 
7 at their nearest public schools, ‘They 
must reveal the amount of sugar that 
they then own, and will be denied the 
ration books until their stocks are re- 
duced to less than two months’ supply. 
Meanwhile, from Apr. 27 to May 4 all 
sugar sales will be halted. 

ndividual Exceptions—Special _ar- 
aaa may be made later with 
local sugar rationing boards for out-of- 


the-ordinary needs, such as those of 
ranchers who come to town only once a 
month and for farm or home canning 
Sugar may be obtained for special 
casions, like church socials, by advance 
application at local rationing boards 
And large seasonal users, such as col 
lege dormitories and summer resorts 
and camps may apply for a permissive 
order to obtain the needed sugar, but 
the guests must turn over their ration 
books to the head of the institution. 

Meanwhile, just how severe sugar 
rationing may ultimately have to be is 
not finally determined. Ellsworth Bun 
ker, chairman of WPB’s cane sugar re 
finers’ committee, this week told the 
House’s committee on small business 
that shipping difficulties, currently hold 
ing imports 50% below a year ago, are 
the greatest handicap. As a_ partial 
remedy, shipments from Cuba and 
Puerto Rico started by way of Southern 
ports for transshipment to the North 
east and Middlewest by rail rather than 
making the whole trip up the Atlantic 
seaboard by water. 

Urgency of the shipping situation is 
dram atized by the shutdowns of Ameri 
can Sugar’s and Revere Sugar’s refineries 
in the Boston area due to lack of raws 
for immediate processing. 

Another effort to aid the domestic 
situation was an increase in the price to 
be paid for sugar coming in from coun- 
tries other than Cuba and intended for 
re-export. 
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OPA’s Police Job 


Enforcement machinery for 
price controls and rationing be- 
gins to take form. Gestapo type 
of organization is being avoided. 


On May 7 sugar rationing arrives 

(page 18). Gasoline rationing also is 
likely to be an accomplished fact by 
then (page 14). With the tremendous 
job of policing these initial consumer ra- 
tioning programs, plus the monumental 
task of enforcing the 109 price sched. 
ules already announced, the Office of 
Price Administration is tooling up its 
compliance machinery. Administrator 
Leon Henderson’s staff already has had 
some workouts in the compliance field, 
but the real show is still ahead. 
e Bawling "Em Out—Prior to enactment 
of the price control law, OPA’s price 
enforcement efforts primarily hit at iron 
and steel scrap dealers and waste paper 
collectors. Against the first scrap vio- 
lator, Henderson tried the “‘bawl-him- 
out” technique with success. Subse- 
quent violators were given hearings in 
Washington followed by unfavorable 
publicity if they didn’t fall into line. 
he Oklahoma City council threatened 
to revoke the municipal license of one 
defiant scrap dealer unless he complied, 
while Chicago newspapers put so much 
heat on a recalcitrant wastepaper vio- 
lator that he made a voluntary contri- 
bution to the ‘Treasury’s “conscience 
fund” to clear things up. 

With enactment of the Emer- 
gency Price Control Act (BW —Jan.31 
'$2,p5), OPA was given these specific 
and direct means of enforcing its price 
regulations and schedules: (1) criminal 
penalties; (2) injunctions; (3) civil dam- 
age suits; and (4) licensing and suspen- 
sion of licenses for violators. ‘The price 
control law, however, does not cover 
enforcement of rationing regulations. 

e Tire Experience—Thus, in enforcing 
tire rationing, the first experience in 


this line, OPA has had to depend on 
the general provision of the U.S. crim- 
inal code making it a crime to give false 
information to the government. ‘This 
has worked all nght where the violator 
has filed some paper with his local ra- 
tioning board. In several cases where 
no papers were filed to form a basis of 
action under the criminal code, the local 
courts have helped OPA out by ruling 
that ordinary common-law rights must 
give way to government wartime regula- 
tions, including rationing. 

Possibly a specific rationing law may 
become necessary eventually. In_ the 
meantime, OPA men hope that presi- 
dential approval of the Second War 
Powers Act will give them more direct 
penalties to use against rationing viola- 
tors. The measure has a broad provi- 
sion putting teeth into the original Vin- 
son Act, which formalized the priorities 
system. Because rationing is merely an 
extension of WPB’s priority and allo 
cation system, OPA expects that the 
President will delegate some of the 
authority in the Second War Powers 
Act to it. 

e Moving Slowly—Men in OPA’s en- 
forcement section admit that their pres- 
ent price-control compliance plans are 
primarily designed to handle ceilings 
imposed at the raw-material, manufac- 
turing, and wholesaling levels. This is 
in line with OPA’s policy of moving 
slowly toward the imposition of price 
controls at the retail level (BW —Mar. 
7'42,p15). When retail price controls 
become necessary on a wide scale, the 
present enforcement system probably 
will be expanded, for the housewife is 
regarded as a none too dependable 
source of valid complaints. 

e Without a Gestapo—OPA hopes it 
can depend on public acceptance, patri- 
otism, publicity, consumer and compet- 
itor complaints, backed up by sample 
convictions and help from state and 
local enforcement officers, in lieu of 
providing a force of government inspec- 
tors to check into everybody’s business, 
such as the German Gestapo. The prob- 
lem of securing effective enforcement 


FIXING RETAIL PRICES 


OPA plunged into retail price 
control this week with orders 
freezing prices. on important 
household appliances and new 
typewriters. Action was taken to 
stop runaway retail prices on 
articles on which production has 
been drastically curtailed or is 
coming to a standstill altogethe: 
OPA is dealing with a_largeh 
temporary situation, and its ac 
tion with respect to the vanishing 
supply of durable goods shouldn't 
be construed as imdicating that 
it’s now ready to slap retail price 
controls on food, clothing and 
other goods. 

Effective March 30, retail 
prices on domestic washing an 
ironing machines, radio sets and 
phonographs, domestic —heatins 
stoves and ranges, and new typ 
writers are pegged for 60 da 
at levels prevailing March 19 
Permanent ceiling orders on 
household vacuum cleaners and 
mechanical — refrigerators appl 
the manufacturer's recommended 
retail price list. Price margins of 
wholesale distributors of — thes« 
two articles are frozen at the kk 
els prevailing Oct. 1-15 last vear 
Retailers are required to post 
conspicuously the make, mode! 
number, and maximum price of 
all the price-fixed articles, except 
vacuum cleaners, to which the 
price labels must be attached di 
rectly because they are sold mostly 
door to door. : 


without a Gestapo is in the hands of 
Brunson MacChesney, OPA’s assistant 
general counsel. In preparation for the 
broad powers granted in the Emer 
gency Price Control] Act, MacChesney 
worked quictly for months setting up 
the Enforcement Section of OPA’s 
Legal Division. As a result, the basic 
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outline of OPA’s enforcement program 
is now complete and only the details 
need to be sketched in. ‘The headquar- 
ters organization in Washington is 
staffed with 50 lawyers and the number 
will be doubled by the first of July. 
Special regional and field offices will be 
provided soon, and enforcement men 
will also be assigned to existing OPA 
regional and field offices. 

e@ Unlike a Himmler—In his early thir- 
ties, MacChesney resembles anything 
but a Himmler and his enforcement 
program will be built around public 
acceptance of price control rather than 
around agents regularly checking on 
all U.S. business. MacChesney’s brief, 
but crowded, career reads like this— 
graduate of Yale and the University of 
Michigan law school; secretary to James 
M. Landis when he was at the SEC; 
teacher at Harvard and University of 
California law schools; attorney with 
the Antitrust Division and the Wage- 
Hour Administration; again a teacher at 
Northwestern law school: then a brief 
turn with the Navy before coming to 
OPA. 

‘The price control law makes it un- 
lawful for anyone to buy or sell any 
commodity (rents in defense areas in- 
cluded) in violation of any OPA gen- 
eral regulation or specific price sched- 
ule. ‘The law also prohibits any OPA 
employee from giving away confidential 
information obtained pursuant to the 
exercise of his official duties. 

e Enforcement Machinery—The law 
provides the following enforcement 
mechanism: 

(1) When OPA finds that anyone has 
violated, or is about to violate, any pro- 
vision of the act, it can apply to the 
appropriate court for a temporary or 
permanent injunction restraining the 
violator from engaging in any act or 
practice not consistent with the law or 
the regulations and schedules issued 
thereunder. Violation of the injunction 
will be treated as contempt of court. 

(2) When OPA finds that anyone has 
willfully violated the law, or has filed 
a false statement, it can certify the case 
to the Department of Justice for crim- 
inal prosecution. Maximum penalty for 
general violations is $5,000 fine and/or 
one year imprisonment, while the pen- 
alty for revealing confidential informa- 
tion is $5,000 fine and/or two years 
imprisonment. 

(3) Anyone who buys a commodity 
for his own personal use can sue the 
seller in any federal court for $50, or 
three times the amount he has charged 
over the ceiling price, plus costs and 
lawvers’ fees. In cases where commodi- 
ties are bought for resale or use in man- 
ufacturing, OPA can sue on the same 
basis within one vear after the sale in 
the name of the U.S. This provision 
does not become effective until July 20. 

(+4) Whenever OPA believes it is 
necessary to secure compliance with a 


20 


regulation or price schedule, it can re- 
quire sellers to get a license in order 
to engage in the sale of the commodi- 
ties covered. The first violation of any 
OPA order or regulation by a license 
holder draws a registered warning letter 
from OPA. On subsequent violations, 
OPA can petition any state or federal 
court to suspend the license for a maxi- 
mum period of one year. 

e@ Leniency Unlikely—Violators can ex- 
pect little sympathy from the courts. 
Already several courts have ruled that 


BUNDLE BUGGY 


Curtailments of (1) retail deliveries, 
(2) trips in the family car, and (3) 
wrapping paper may combine to pop- 
ularize the Bundle Buggy as a war- 
time gadget. The vehicle is featured 
by Independent Grocers Alliance Dis- 
tributing Co.; its design copyrighted 
by Ross Coles, Chicago. 


ordinary legal principles must yield to 
wartime urgency. In their defense, vio- 
lators can test the constitutionality of 
the price control law itself, but sole 
jurisdiction over the validity of any par- 
ticular regulation or price schedule is 
vested in a special three-man Emer- 
gency Price Control Court. 

The elaborate procedure for testing 
the validity of any regulation or price 
schedule provides that the appeal must 
be filed with OPA within 60 days after 
the regulation is issued or the schedule 
goes into effect. 


e Rigorous Provisions—This appeal 
cedure is filled with a number of pl 
sions, all in favor of the governm 
which would have caused a thunde 
howl from lawyers seeking to ref 
administrative procedure if they 

been proposed in peacetime. OPA 
ulations or price schedules can be 
clared invalid only if the emerg: 
court finds them to be arbitrary, ca 
cious, or not according to the p! 
control law. 

Another sweeping provision of 
law allows the OPA to demand 
information it might consider to 
necessary to the preparation of a reg 
tion or price schedule. In additi 
OPA can require information un 
oath, can call for inspection of bo 
and papers, and the Price Administ 
tor can issue subpoenas which, if 
nored, make the recipient punisha 
for contempt of the federal courts 
e Inspections Unit—Keystone of M 
Chesney's enforcement system is an | 
spections Unit, divided into a Revi 
Branch and a Criminal §Litigatio 
Branch. For the present, OPA will c& 
pend largely on complaints filed by buy 
ers, competitors, or other government 
agencies for its tips as to violation 
Another source of tips will be reports 
which are required by a number of 
price regulations and schedules. Later 
OPA may hire a few inspectors of its 
own, but this will be a last resort and 
an effort will be made to do without 
them, or to use inspectors from other 
government agencies, such as Wag¢ 
Hour, to do specific checkup jobs. 

When a complaint is received by 
OPA in Washington, or by a regional 
or field office, it will be submitted to 
the Review Branch, which will study the 
facts, consult with superiors as to policy, 
and make recommendations as to future 
action. At first, most violators will re 
ceive only a warning letter. Later, 1 
gional and field offices will be given th« 
right to handle minor cases. The first 
cases to go to court will be carefully 
picked because OPA doesn’t want any 
unfavorable precedents to be established 
@ Preparation of Cases—If the Review 
Branch believes that drastic enforce 
ment action is necessary and a criminal 
case should be instituted, the matter 
will be referred to its sister branch, 
Criminal Litigation, which in turn will 
help the Justice Department prepare 
and present the case. If civil procedure 
is to be used, the Review Branch will 
transfer the matter to the Civil Litiga 
tion Unit, which is composed of an 
Injunctions Branch, a Treble Damages 
Branch, and a Special Proceedings 
Branch. 

OPA might not exercise its right to 
issue licenses for some time, but Mac 
Chesney has set up a Licensing Unit 
composed of a License Violation 
Branch, a Federal Litigation Branch, and 
a State Litigation Branch. The first will 
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YOO-HOO, MR. FUNK! 


YOO-HOO, MR. WAGNALLS! 


Anour your dictionary, gentlemen: 

It contains the word “countless” — defined 
as “incapable of being counted.” 

Gentlemen! Shame on you! You know as 
well as we do that anything associable with 
the word “count”—the drops of water in 
the ocean, the stars in the sky, even the 
electrons in the universe*— is capable of 
being counted accurately, in finite numbers! 
(The fact that nobody undertakes the count- 
ing is beside the point.) 

We don’t mean to get huffy about it, of 
course. We think your dictionary’s dandy. 
It just happens we’re sensitive on the sub- 
ject of figures—because our business is the 
manufacture of Comptometer adding-calcu- 
lating machines. And granting that oceans 
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and skies are outside our province, we have 
yet to hear of a business or industrial figure- 
work problem that Comptometer machines 
and Comptometer methods couldn't solve 


with speed, accuracy and amazing economy. 


Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 
1733 North Paulina Street, Chicago, Illinois. 
. . ° 
*According to an eminent scientist, the number of 
electrons in the universe is precisely 15, 747, 724, 136,- 
275, 002, 577, 605, 653, 961, 181, 555, 468, 044, 717,- 
914, 527, 116, 709, 336, 231, 425, 076, 185, 631, 031,- 


276—no more, no less. In case you were wondering. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 
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“1 learned all | 

wanted to know 
from our bank— 
Marine Midland 
Trust Company” 


LAND BANKS SERVE 39 COMMU)» 
1€s 
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MARINE MIDLAN 

TRUST COMPANY 
of New York 


BROADWAY 


l2ao 


| partment. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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study all cases and issue the original 
warnings, while the other two branches 
will seek suspension of licenses for sec- 
ond violators. 

@ Rationing Arrangements—Enforce- 
ment of rationing is set up on a similar 
plan, with a Rationing Unit composed 
of a Review Branch and a Sanctions 


| Branch. For the present, tips on ration- 


ing violations will originate in the same 
manner as tips on price violations. ‘The 
Review Branch will decide what to do 
with the cases, and the Sanctions Branch 
will apply the remedy. 

An Appellate and Briefing Unit com- 
pletes MacChesney’s setup. Heading his 
key units are: Inspections, A. Warner; 
Civil Litigation, Talbot Smith; Licens- 
ing, W. Robinson; Rationing, John Joss; 


_and Appellate, Harry Jones. As his top 
| assistant, MacChesney has G. Mennen 


Williams, formerly with the Justice De- 
Chief Justice Stone has 
named the following to sit as the Emer- 
gency Court of Appeals: Fred M. Vin- 
son, of the District of Columbia Court 
of Appeals, Chief Justice; Albert B. 
Maris, of the Third Circuit; and Calvert 
MacGruder, of the First Circuit. 


Want a War Job? 


Civil Service is lining up 
men with right kind of executive 
experience. First step is to get on 
Olson committee’ lists. 


If you are a man with high-grade 
executive experience, if you are familiar 


_with production, are accustomed to 


making better than $5,000, and aren't 


| now in a war industry, there’s a good 


chance that Uncle Sam wants you. And 
the Civil Service Commission is bestir- 
ring itself to make it easy for the gov- 
ernment to discover your talents. 

e Commission’s War Job—Conception 
of the Civil Service Commission as a 
grim body fending off hordes of job- 
seekers—trying to see to it that available 


| jobs are handed out in an impartial 


manner—has been obsolete for months. 
The commission’s war job is to go out 
into the highways and byways and 
dragoon people into the ever-expanding 
federal service. One of the toughest 
aspects of this job is finding men to 
fill executive and administrative posts 
in the war agencies. Almost every one 
of these jobs calls for some special and 
unusual combination of experience. 
To meet this specialized need, the 
commission has set up a Committee on 
Administrative Personnel, headed by 
Emery E. Olson. Olson is developing 
his own recruiting procedures to supple- 
ment the routine procedures of the 
commission. His committee takes a 
hand in recruiting personnel for thou- 
sands of junior administrative jobs but 


its real chore is to find the talent ; 
for senior administrative jobs 
$4,600 to $8,000 level. Numbe 
hundreds, it is these jobs that ar 
to fill. 

e In Demand—Needed and hard 
are men who combine knowled 
industrial processes, particularh 
processes of the war industries, 
considerable management expe: 
There’s heavy demand, too, for pl 
ing experience. On the other hand 

isn’t much need for sales manage 
advertising men. 

War agency officials are still f 
pick subordinates if they wish, t! 
the appointment must clear Civi 
ice. But if the official has a y, 
and no candidate in mind it is 
Olson to produce names. 

@ Previous Listings—Certain sourc 
well in hand. The Roster of Sci 
and Specialist Personnel compile 
year in cooperation with the tec! 
societies contains a good many ime 
with management experience. The N 
tional Emergency List contains nam 
of business men who have volunteer 
their services. An examination f 
ecutive officers held a year ago pr 
duced several thousand names. 

For really active recruiting, stron 
reliance will be placed on experts 
high-grade personnel, one or two of 
whom are to be named in each of th 
13 district offices of the commission. It 
will be up to them to keep acquainte 
with the executive man power in thei 
areas. 

e Where to Write—Finally, Olson 
anxious to get applications from quali 
fied executives. For the man who want 
a job or for the man who feels it would 
be his duty to fill a really important 
vacancy if one exists, the thing to & 
is write to the nearest district Civil 
Service office or to Olson—or to both- 
setting forth his qualifications. 

A staff of special interviewers to deal 

with high-grade applicants has been 
formed. Eventually, the hope is to in 
terview everyone who writes in. For 
the present, men are being called in 
for interviews whose qualifications seem 
to fit some existing vacancy. 
e@ What to Expect—The man wh 
writes in may find himself with a job 
in the War Production Board or a com 
mission in the Air Force 48 hours later 
Just as likely he may never hear of the 
matter again. Or he may not hear for 
a matter of months until the job comes 
along that fits his particular qualifica 
tions. In any case, he isn’t committed 
to anything. The decision is made on 
the basis of a particular vacancy. A 
group of Review and Negotiation ofh- 
cers have the chore of selling the job 
to the man (and sometimes real heat 1: 
applied) and selling the man to the 
agency. 

But the essential first step is to get 
on Olson’s lists. 
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Please don’t be alarmed, good reader! No genial 
barman is going to hand you a chit for $70,000,000 
next time you order a Calvert and soda. 

Yet it has taken Calvert's $70,000,000 of invested 
resources to insure that glorious taste you find in 
your Calvert highball. 

Your bookkeeper friends might think we are 
talking about cold, physical assets alone. Not so. 
Although it is true that Calvert’s vast distilleries 
are the largest and most modern in the world. 

But, more precious still, are Calvert’s human 
assets: its many hearts, heads and hands that are 
raising the ideals and standards of fine whiskey 
making! 

With a great library of 253 magnificent types 
of whiskies and spirits to choose from, Calvert's 
blending scientists patiently search out those 
types that belong together — and blend them in a 
perfect harmony of flavor, smoothness and deli- 
cate bouquet. 

For only when they have achieved a happy 
blending of every desirable whiskey quality are 
Calvert men content to bottle the result under 
the honored Calvert name. 


$70,000,000? Sure, that’s a lot of money! 


But we believe it’s worth mobilizing every 
dollar of our vast resources to produce a product 
which—year after year—continues to hold its top 
position as America’s favorite luxury whiskey.* 


Calvert 


The Institute of Blends 


Calvert Distillers Corp., N.Y. C. BLENDED WHISKEY 86.8 Proof. *Calvert ‘‘Special’’: The straight whiskies in this product are 4 years 
or more old. 27%% straight whiskies, 724% grain neutral spirits. Calvert ‘‘Reserve’’: The straight whiskies in this product are 5 years or more 
old. 35% straight whiskies, 65% grain neutral spirits. 
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Housing As Usual 


Creation of NHA marks 
return of war problem to the old 
USHA crowd. Trend will be 
toward local control. 


Housing as usual, it is now clear, won 

out last month over the view that war 
housing is an emergency job requiring 
a new approach. To the new National 
Housing Agency, there is no war hous- 
ing problem; the war simply has pointed 
up a long-existing shortage of decent 
housing for workers. And so war hous- 
ing will be treated as a continuation, 
under war conditions, of a long-range 
program of public housing. 
@ The Consequences—Several immediate 
practical effects are indicated. For one 
thing, you can forget demountable hous- 
ing. Factory prefabricated housing is 
probably out. So are trailers, as a large- 
scale Ihe local architect 
is back in the picture, after being frozen 
out by the Federal Works Agency's 
standardization program. Local com- 
munities will have a major voice in the 
handling of their local housing prob- 
lems. 

Ihe war housing story goes back to 
1937, when the Wagner slum-clearance 
law first recognized housing as a proper 
federal responsibility. That law set up 
the U. S. Housing Authority to ad- 
minister the expenditure of $800,000,- 
000 of federal money and $90,000,000 
of local funds . 

@ USHA’s Function—Houses were built 
and are owned by local housing authori- 
ties, agents of municipal governments. 
USHA exercised a banking function 
loaned 90% of the cost to the local 
authorities and paid annual subsidies to 
permit low rentals. In mid-1939, USHA, 
previously an independent agency, was 
made part of the new Federal Works 
Agency 

Came the defense program, and the 
need was obvious for additional houses 
for workers in war-expanded industries 
and around military reservations. First 
step to meet this need was to authorize 
USHA to build war houses without re- 
gard to the legal restrictions hedging 
slum-clearance. But USHA was thor- 
oughly unpopular in Congress, and the 
real war housing job—a billion-dollars- 
plus proposition- was turned over to 
USHA’s boss, the Federal Works 
Agency. RFC, the Navy, and the Army 
also got slices. 
@ Passing Out the Work—But FWA 
had no staff, was merely a holding com- 
pany. It therefore distributed the job 
among every federal construction agency 
it could find—Public Buildings Admin- 
istration, USHA, Farm Security Admin- 
istration, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
and two FWA divisions created for the 


proposition 
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purpose. In an attempt to maintain 
some kind of order, the President named 
a housing coordinator with the job of 
deciding how much housing was to be 
built where (BW —Feb.15’41,p31). 

For more than a year each of these 

outfits went pretty much its own sweet 
way, building houses when they could 
spare the time from jurisdictional row- 
ing with each other, with FWA, and 
with Housing Coordinator Charles Pal 
mer. Then, last November, the Fed 
eral Works Agency was shaken up. The 
well-intentioned but sick and_ baffled 
administrator, John Carmody, went for 
a boatride to the Maritime Commis 
sion. General Philip B. Fleming and his 
alter ego, Baird Snyder, were moved 
from the Wage-Hour Administration to 
FWA. 
@ A Fresh Tack—Almost simultancously, 
the President set his reorganization ad 
viser, Judge Samuel I. Rosenman, to 
studying the housing stew. Fleming and 
Snyder took a fresh tack. ‘They started 
building up the Federal Works Agency 
as a house-building organization in its 
own right. War housing staffs of the 
various subordinate agencies were made 
directly responsible to the FWA admin 
istrator. FWA wasn’t interested in hous- 
ing as such, saw the job as one of get 
ting roofs up in a hurry. 

About a dozen standardized house 
designs were approved, and all housing 
was supposed to conform. Negotiations 
with local officials were eliminated. ‘The 
federal government was simply to go 
ahead and build. 

@ Prefabrication Stepup—The fecble pre- 
fabrication program was stepped up im- 
mensely (BW-—Jan.24’42,p17). In a 


ASBESTOS BUILDING 


Anticipating a tighter situation in 
construction steel, Keasbey & Matti- 
son Co., Ambler, Pa., has developed a 
one-story, fire-resistant building which 
is made entirely of asbestos-cement 
products. Using tubular sections as 


~ 
BRAKES ON BUILDING 


A stop-order on almost 
building not specifically appro\ 
by the War Production Bo 
will be issued within a week 
two. Exempting only farm bu 
ings, reconstruction, and w 
costing less than some small | 
still undetermined amount, 
will do the job that the fan 
order of the Supply Priorities a 
Allocations Board of last Octol 
(BW —Oct.15'41,p17) was 
posed to do but didn’t 

SPAB’s ruling provided that p 
ority aid would not be given 
any building products except t 
use on those projects then und 
wav and those essential to tl 
war or to the civilian 
Belicf was that matcrials 
soon be so short that it would | 
impossible to build without p1 
ority aid 

‘The materials have becom 
as short as was expected, but 
full purse is proving a better pn 
ority rating than any issued by thi 
WPB. Priority regulations ar 
virtually unenforceable, but a flat 
prohibition on building without a 
rating would be fairly easy to 


econo) 
wou 


police. 

As the stop-order is now drafted 
house-building that costs less than 
$1,000 and other building cost 
ing less than $25,000 would be 
exempt, but the final order will 
probably use lower figures. 


structural members, corrugated sheath- 
ing for the roof, and sheets for walls, 
K & M asbestos buildings are pre- 
fabricated to facilitate rapid assembly 
into units, 16 ft. long by 12 ft. wide, 
on location. Thus a building of any 


size can be constructed by combining 


as many units as required. 
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PROTECTING HUNDREDS OF MILLIONS OF 
DOLLARS INVESTED IN VITAL PLANTS AND 
EQUIPMENT THROUGHOUT THE NATION 


Industry knows that CAREY Roofs make good. A study of the recor 
of thousands of Carey Built-Up Roofs shows that many are still on the 
job after 25, 30, 35 and even 40 years of service. 

The real reason for this exceptional service is simple and logical 
over a half century of manufacturing experience, supported by seriou 
scientific research. 

Research, with CAREY, has never been “window dressing”. For year 
CAREY has supported a research fellowship at the great Mellon Institut: 
University of Pittsburgh. And CAREY maintains, at its home plant, on: 
of the best-equipped and best-manned research laboratories in the cour 
try, devoted to the betterment of roofings and other building materia 
As a result of this research, numerous U.S. Patents have been issued 
covering basic improvements in roofing materials and their method of 
production. The practical story of this progress is being told in longer 
wear and more economical service, on roofs all over America 

In these critical war days, dependable roof protection is doubly ir 
portant. Whether you require new roofs, or re-roofing jobs, it will be t 
your advantage to discuss your needs with a Carey representative 
A nation-wide organization of experienced roofing contractors is 
your call. Write Dept. 29. 


THE PHILIP CAREY MFG. COMPANY 
Dependable Products Since 1873 
LOCKLAND, CINCINNATI, OHIO 


In Canada: The Philip Carey Company, Ltd. 
Office and Factory: Lennoxville, P. Q. 
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Millions hear thei 


Up on the nation’s bookshelf goes “Thirteen by Corwin,” 
—the ninth book recently published which took as its text 
the sustaining* programs of CBS. More and more, pub- 


lishers are turning to the literature of the air for source 


material. This may not be a trend. 
But we think it writes this story: the literature 
of the air has come of age. 

Day in, day out, the air is full of “first editions” 
.-. printed in decibels instead of type, signed by our 
advertisers and ourselves. 

CBS sustaining programs alone would fill a five-foot 
shelf each week. And in any one year, CBS builds for its 


millions of listeners a well-stocked, well-balanced library. 


Columbia Broadcasting System 


*The italics are ours, because the sustaining programs are ours—written and produced 


under the sponsorship of the Columbia Broadcasting System. 


rst editions... 


via Columbia 
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As wire rope joins steel with steel, two states draw closer 
across the waterway. And through this service to the construc- 
tion and transportation industries, Preformed Yellow Strand 
again serves national unity, national defense. 


Elsewhere, too, Yellow Strand works to bridge the gap be- 
tween getting ready and being ready. In shipyards, arsenals 
and factories...in logging camps, oil fields and mines... it 
transmits power, lifts, loads, conveys—gives movement to a vast 
mechanized army of production. Its tough sinews, preformed for 
extra flexibility, enable all types of cable-using machines to 
keep their output high. Its long life reduces shutdowns, con- 
serves stee/ for ships, tanks and planes. 


Since wire rope is wholly irreplaceable for many material- 
handling operations, the requirements of Government and in- 
dustry are properly being coordinated. You do your part to 
speed up schedules, to save man-power and materials for all 
America, by making certain that you use the highest grade of 
wire rope equipment—long-lasting Preformed Yellow Strand 
and durable Yellow Strand Plaited Safety Slings. For either, 
call the nearest Broderick & Bascom branch or distributor. 


BRODERICK & BASCOM ROPE CoO., ST. LOUIS 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


Preformed WIRE ROPE 


A Moainstay of National Defense, Through Its Service to 
GENERAL CONTRACTORS + PLANT ENGINEERS + ROAD BUILDERS + ROTARY DRILLERS 
LOGGERS + MINERS + QUARRY OPERATORS and OTHER INDUSTRIAL SERVANTS 
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| in the 
Public Housing Administration. 


couple of months, contracts wer 
for some $150,000,000 worth 
fabricated factory-built houses. 
lection became a mere matter of | 
a vacant space near municipal 
and the place where the pro: 
tenants would work. The public 
of USHA were not very ha; 
this atmosphere. Commissioner ‘ 
Straus, who had been a hand 
Congressional relations, resigned 
Barely had this program got ind 
way when the President, fo 
Judge Rosenman’s recommend.:tio 
took housing completely out of I \\VA4 
hands. He created a new Nation 
Housing Agency (BW —Feb.28'42.ps 
headed bv John B. Blandford, Jr. | 
ford comes from outside the h 
set. He was general manager of |'\V\4 
until he went to the Bureau of ¢! 
3udget, was picked primarily for h 
administrative ability. 
@ Three Units—Under Blandford, NHA 
has three units. The FHA comes o\ 
from the now-abolished Federal [oan 
Agency. Jesse Jones also lost the Home 
Loan Bank Board agencies, which for 
the second NHA_ unit—the if cder 
Home Loan Bank Administration. A 
federal house construction is centralized 
third NHA unit—the Federa 
In the organization of FPHA, the 
USHA regained control of housing 
PHA was organized by Leon Keyse: 
ling, public houser No. 1, who wa 
Wagner's secretary when the housing 
law was written. Keyserling has now be 
come general counsel for NHA, and 
Herbert Emmerich is commissioner of 
FPHA. Emmerich, who has been secre 
tary to WPB, is a long-time associate 
of Blandford’s in the Public Admin 


istration Clearing House. His contacts 


with housing have been sociologica 
rather than engineering. 


| @ Local Participation—FPHA will re 


verse the centralizing tendency, will 
seek a maximum of local participation 
in the program. Wherever possible, it 
will build war housing through the 629 
local housing authorities organized un 


der the peacetime program. It will 


simply turn over funds to these local 
bodies and give general guidance. 
Almost all contracts will be let by 
competitive bidding. FWA had been 
leaning toward negotiated fee contracts 
Where no local authorities exist, mavors 
will be urged to name them. Only in 
the nine states having no enabling leg 
islation and in brand-new war towns 
will FPHA build direct. 
e@ Prefab Reversal—Factory prefabrica 
tion of houses is regarded by FPHA as 


| an idea which can still generate only 
| good copy for newspapers and maga 


zines. It is taking over the contracts let 


| by FWA, but it has little faith in them 


and will not award more unless quite un 
expected economies come out of those 
now let. It feels that all the advantages 
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of mass production can be achieved by 
establishment of shops equipped with 
jigs and power tools at the housing site 
\ mysterious belligerency permeates 
the whole subject of housing, and de 
sp! te the new centralization of authority 
a fresh fight is shaping up. This is a 
battle between Blandford and W'PB for 
control of housing priorities. 

e I'he Question of Ratings—\WPB this 
month declared itself ready to grant 
ritings on 200,000 privately Gnanced 
defense houses and 150,000 publicly 
financed. Blandford would like to make 
the allocations between the two. 
|hrough FHA and FHLBA, he con 
trols private house financing. What 
direction he will take on this side of 
his job is still uncertain. Fragmentary 
indications point toward loosening, if 
anvthing, of financial terms, coupled 
with tighter control over construction 
quality than is now exercised in Title V1 


HA loans. 


Realtors’ Outlook 


N.A.R.E.B.’s appraisal of 
present trends points to many 
business opportunities created 
by country’s war economy. 


An axiom of real estate men is that 
all economic ups and downs create op 
portunities for their business. ‘This 
week the National Association of Real 
Estate Boards is publishing a handbook, 
“Real Estate Operations in War 
‘Times,” to guide its members to where 
the money can be made. Seventeen 
outstanding real estaters contribute their 
current experience and thinking about 
their respective specialties. 

@ Distressed Store Space—Accepted by 
these experts as the probable pattern 
for future foldups by stores unable to 
get goods for resale is the recent experi 
ence with real estate long used for auto- 
mobile showrooms, tire stores, and the 
like. One firm finds chain stores good 
prospects for this distressed space, re- 
ports that chains are abandoning the 
idea they can succeed only in new 
buildings created for their specific use. 

Lack of delivery equipment for con 
sumer-goods distributors is expected to 
stimulate experiments with branch 
shops. Bakeries, dairies, tea companies, 
and other enterprises dependent upon 
wagon sales to consumers may soon be 
shopping for neighborhood stores. 
¢ Reading the Future—One broker with 
| big-city background makes half a 
dozen predictions about the future of 
real estate used for retail distribution: 
closing of some suburban stores not 
within walking distance of a densely 
populated residential area; adjustments 
of rentals and other terms of leases; 
trong pull of retail business back to 
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RASS -° 
«GREEN AS = Go0D WORK 


T HE 
Bu/TH PHILLIPS 


Easy Driving e Elimination of Accidents 
Better Work = 50% Less Assembly 
Cost with Phillips Screws 


Assembly jobs that demandextra One-hand starting and driving. Per- 
patience and plenty of time when fect control even when the operator 
using slotted screws, can now be is in an awkward position. No 


handled ...in arush...by green chance for crooked screws, split 
men ... who work with Phillips screw heads or other time wasters. 
Screws. Altogether, you can depend on 
Most important — there’s no twice the assembly production a 


danger of screwdriver slippage. The with Phillips Screws! Remember 
driver can’t slip from the Phillips that for today’s conditions when 
recess ...so faster driving methods you're interested in saving time. 
are practical. Electric and pneu- Remember it for tomorrow’s condi 
matic power drivers on many jobs__ tions when you may be more inter 
where their use had previously been’ ested in saving cost! 
restricted. Any of the firms listed below can 
Operations are simplified, too. supply further information. | 


PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


GIVE YoU LZ’ (SPEED AT LOWER COST) | 


WOOD SCREWS - MACHINE SCREWS - SHEET METAL SCREWS + STOVE BOLTS + SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS 
° SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 


U. S. Patents on Product and Methods Nos. 2,046,343; 2,046,837; 2,046,839; 2,046,840: 2,082,085; 
2,084,078; 2,084,079, 2,090,338. Other Domestic and Foreign Patents Allowed and Pending. 


American Co., Providence, R. 1. New England Screw Co., Keene, N.H. 
Th» Bristol Co., Wat srbury, ‘onn. The Charles Parker Co., Meriden, Conn. 
Central Co., ‘ Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N.Y. 
Chandler Products Corp., Cleveland, Ohie Pawtucket Screw Co., Pawtuck hy 
Soateoeeens Seve S>.~ New Bedford, Mass. Pheoll Manuf; Co., Chica: 
The Corbin Screw Corp., New Britain, Conn. Russell, Burdsall & srdboh & het Co., Port Chester, N.Y. 
ery oom Serew Co., Detroit, Mich. Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn, 
The Lamson & Sessions Co., Cleveland, Ohio Shakeproof Inc., Chicago, Il. 
The National Screw & Mfg. Co., Cleveland, Ohio The Southi Hardware Mfg. Co., Southington, Conn. 
Whitney Screw Corp., Nashua, N.H. 
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the downtown area; a boost for the ° ° ‘ 
small neighborhood merchant; acceler- Industrial Fission 
ated consolidation of food chain stores; 
opening of small, sectional, self-serve 
grocery stores to cater to people within 
walking distance. 

Strongly recommended by another 
central-district specialist is the type of 
lease requiring payment of a percentage 
of sales; if no fixed minimum rental is 
obtainable as a floor under proceeds of 
the percentage lease, he safeguards the by Washington to take on the 
landlord by incorporating the right to bility for supervising the const 
cancel. ot a gov ernment-owned munition 
and for operating it once it is bi 
is usually required to incorporat« 
sidiary for this purpose. Most r 
announced of such munitions-iyakiy 
subsidiaries is Caterpillar Milita: 
gine Co., formed by Caterpillar ‘I ractoy 
Co. to run a huge new plant not to 
many miles from its home headquarte: 
The construction contracts have not ye 
been awarded, but these are expccte 
any day now. 


Here’s how Caterpillar j; 


reproducing itself to meet new 
management problem created 
by munitions-making subsidiary 


When a big manufacturer is 


@ Business from War—Several examples 
of industrial real estate business made 
available by our war economy are cited. 
A maker of heavy machinery for 
printers now occupies in every large 
U.S. distribution center a display and 
| service branch averaging 12,000 sq. ft. 
at $300 monthly rental. With its plants 

| converted to munitions, the firm is 
| shrinking its branch operations in each 
| town to a store of approximately +,000 


| 


| 


sq. ft. at a monthly tental of $125 or 
less, in these small quarters plans to sell 
rebuilt machines and service old ones. 
An automotive plant of 160,000 sq. 
ft. was listed for rent, with every proba- 
bility it would be snapped up immedi- 
ately. The broker promptly leased to 
the owner 60,000 sq. ft. in another 
building, for offices, parts replacements, 
and service divisions. 
e Government Attitude—Reversing its 
pre-Pearl Harbor policy, the government 
now secks to use existing industrial 
buildings for war production  wher- 
ever possible, even holds out hope of 
supplying the money needed for re- 
conditioning or remodeling. Natural 
consequences of the brisk demand for 
industrial property are a growing num- 
ber of owners willing to sell at current 
high prices, a stubborn unwillingness 
of owners to shade their terms, and a 
noticeable insistence on including in 
every lease a cancellation clause. 
Recurrent theme of the industrial 
real estate broker in the N.A.R.E.B. 
handbook is that wartime erection of 
millions upon millions of square feet 
of modern single-story factory buildings 
is certain to make older multistory build- 
ings a drug on the postwar market. 
e Among the Trends—Migration of 3,- 
000,000 industrial workers is one esti- 
mate of the probable population shift, 
as set forth in the handbook. Dearth 
of tires and cars, restrictions on tele 
phone installation, and stoppage of new 
dwelling construction are bringing a 
lively market for old houses in old, 
close-in neighborhoods—with every pros 
pect that this trend will increase. Bulg- 
ing pav envelopes, plus the withdrawal 
of automobile, washing machine, refrig 
erator, and radio competition for the 


| wage carner’s dollar, are creating pros- 


pects among people who never before 
got far enough ahead of the sheriff to 
think about a down payment. 


e Management Problem—Scetting wp and 
stafhng a brand new company com 
petent to turn out millions of dollar 
worth of war material creates a manage 
ment problem of the first magnitude 
The problem is all the more acute when, 
as here, the parent firm’s plants are al 
ready filled with A-l-a war orders. 

The process of stafing the new cor 
poration turns out to resemble the bi 
logical fission by which some micro 
scopic organisms multiply. B. C. He 
cock, chairman of the executive com 
mittee of the tractor company, had been 
for several months serving as production 
aide to the Undersecretary of War. He 
resigned his Washington job to become 
head of Caterpillar Military Engine Co 
@ Separation Process—Thereupon, \tr 
Heacock set out to separate from the 
parent organism enough competent men 
to take over the great responsibilities of 
the new company, without at the same 
time hampering the tractor company’s 
equally important task of producing mil- 
itary articles on schedule. 

His own description of the process 

of selection is, ““We had to take wha 
we needed from the main plant, even 
though this caused some wounds. But 
we tried to make our selections so that 
the wounds would be as small as pos- 
sible, and as easily healed.” 
@ New Firm’s Directorate—The board 
of directors of the new company con 
sists of Mr. Heacock, and four top ex 
ecutives of the parent corporation. Of 
these, only T. R. Farley becomes an 
active officer of the new company, its 
vice president. He is a go-getting Cater 
pillar vice-president in his mid-fortics, 
with a background of experience that 
includes a good many vears in Eg 
Africa, and South America. 

Except for Messrs. Heacock and | 
lev, the new staff was selected from a 
level just below the top ranks. 

@ Reading Down—Says Mr. Heacock, 


\+ 
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hours and 8 machines! 


IN THE PAST 2 YEARS America’s machine tool industry 
has produced more of the “machines that make ma- 
chines” than all of the 10 years preceding! Yet this is 
only half the miracle. Today the average machine tool 
has 3 times the work capacity. 


These miracle machines demand’ specialized oils. 
Oil for turning. Oil for drilling. Oil for planing. Oil 
for milling. Oil for grinding. Oil for lubricating these 
precision tool machines. Texaco meets this demand 
with high quality cutting coolants and lubricants, dis- 
tributed from more than 2300 wholesale supply points 
t. in the U. S.—and with its specialized engineering ser- 
vice, on the alert for all industry. 


: THE TEXAS COMPANY 
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One of today’s machine tool miracles: 
this 19 ton wizard performs 45 opera 
tions on a Cyclone engine crankcase 
in 24 minutes—formerly requiring 4 
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THANKS TO INCREASED DEMAND 


Paradoxical? Yes, but true. Torrington 
Needle Bearings are available for prompt 
delivery on your priority orders now be- 
cause the demand for them has been in- 
creasing so steadily. Again and again, 
during the eight years since the Needle 
Bearing was introduced, we have had to 
expand our facilities to meet this mount- 
ing demand—until today further expan- 
sion is a comparatively simple matter. 
But why this increasing demand? The 
reasons lie in the bearing’s unique com- 
bination of advantages ...low cost, small 
size, high capacity, ease of installation, 
eficient lubrication. These advantages 
are so easily demonstrable, so obvious, 
that they have led to thousands of appli- 
cations for the Needle Bearing in vir- 
tually every branch of industry. In fact, 
this bearing’s potentialities are so evi- 


dent that we have been able to anticipate 
and prepare for the increasing demand 
with a planned program of expansion. 
As a result our facilities are keyed to the 
needs of Victory—and Torrington Needle 
Bearings can be supplied promptly for 
all essential requirements. 

Here is one way you may guard against 
future production delays — incorperate 
the Needle Bearing in your designs now. 
Torrington engineers will help you 
adapt its advantages to your problem. 
A special application book lists many 
typical uses—may we send you a copy? 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Established 1866 
TORRINGTON CONN., U. S&S. A. 

Mokers of Needle and Ball Bearings 
Detroit 
Chicago 


Philadelphia Cleveland 
Seattie 


los Angeles Sanfrancisco Toronto London, England 


New York Boston 


Unit construction of the Needle Bear- 
ing facilitates installation in Sund- 
strand Machine Tool Company's 
Model 8 Automatic Lathe. The bear- 
ing’s high capacity in proportion to 
size permits anti-friction construction 
in a limited space, results in long 
service life with little attention. 


SUNDSTRAND MACHINE TOOL 


Bearing wear is reduced to a mini- 
mum by the use of Torrington Needle 
Bearings on crank pin and wrist pin 
of the Adjust-O-Feeder, designed for 
accurate proportioning of fluids. As 
a result, lost motion is entirely elimi- 
nated, and accuracy of proportioning 
is maintained. 


% PROPORTIONEERS, INC. % 


“We tried to reach down for thx 
and third-level men who know 
go back for help to the execut 
the tractor company, their own 
men who are the u 
authorities on our production an 
necring problems. 


bosses, the 


“Our principal specification \ 
we must have, to head each depa 
of the new operation, a man wh 
to develop, who will give everytl 
has to take advantage of the big 
tunity that is thus offered to him 
vears before he could expect an 
lent responsibility in the tracto 
ness. We went after 
never carried top responsibility, bi 
combine sound judgment wit! 
bounded energy.” 
© How It Works Out—In line wit 
policy, the new works manager 
sistant factory manager of the roa 
chinery plant; the purchasing agent 

buver of small tools, machinen 
fixed-asset items; the chief engine: 
one of three assistant chief engi 
who has been devoting himself to 
nance Department problems; the 
troller was general auditor. Williai 
Pringle, the new assistant to the pres 
dent, represented the company in | 
rope and Africa for several years 


men whi 


‘Waves of Planes 


Outlay for aircraft alone 
soon will exceed prewar na- 
tional debt. U.S. production 
rate is now highest in the world. 


Ihe cost of airplanes to help save thc 
United States will soon be more than 
the national debt was before the wai 

President Roosevelt has asked Con 
gress for a new fund of $17,579,311,253 
for Army planes. The day before 
request, the War Production Board 
added up appropriations for militar 
planes since June, 1940, and got a figure 
of $26,804,000,000. ‘These two figures 
add up to forty-four billion dollars plus 
I'he board estimates that planes up to 
now have cost about 20% of the over 
all war bill 
e And More to Come—'The President 
requested $17,579,311,253 is to bring 
orders for 1942—43 up to 124,500 plan 
He said he would ask for another 
propriation in about six weeks to cover 
an additional 23,500 planes, or a total 
of 148,000. This will leave him 37,! 
short of his 185,000 bogey for this veat 
and next. Presumably this balance v 
be ordered by the Navy. 

While the President talked 
money, Donald Nelson reported 
doings in the aircraft plants. He s 
that airplane production had gone 
50% since Dec. This is an hon 
report, and it’s good news to all A 
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jpposition. It ties in with several plant 
ynnouncements of production ahead of 
.chedule. The latest of these is Buick, 
which says its output of bomber en 
gines is at the rate originally planned 
for next December, and nine months 
ahead of schedule. 

e Behind the Figures—Ihe Nelson re 
port, however, is not as good as some 
men on the street might imagine. ‘lhe 
latest official figure on production was 
about 2,000 planes for September. ‘lhe 
rate was climbing nicely. But it hap- 
pens that Nelson’s 50% increase is 
based on a drop that came along just 
before the Japanese attack. 


Anybody, including the enemy, can | 


figure that we have to average 5,000 
planes a month to build 60,000 this 
year, and that to make that average we 
have to climb up to about 7,500 per 
month by the end of this year. He can 
figure also that we are going to hit the 
halfway mark before many weeks. 

Regardless of the mathematics, it is 
a safe assumption that we are now 
turning out more fighting airplanes than 
any other country. 


So All May Ride 


Pontiac Plan of conserving 
worker transportation wins early 
acclaim and is expected to be a 
model for other communities. 

Thorough advance planning sent the 


so-called Pontiac Plan for war-workei 
transportation off to a flying start last 


week. Manufacturers, labor, merchants, | 


the public, and the local bus system of 


Pontiac, Mich., and the Michigan State | 


Highway Commission are all well satis 


fied with early results, despite rearrange- | 


ment of community living habits. 
e Conservation Needed—It was Irving 
T’. Babcock, president of Yellow Coach 
& ‘Truck, who foresaw that drastic 
changes in automobile use were essen 
tial in communities engaged in war 
work. Fully 75% of Michigan’s work- 
ers use personal automobiles in going 
to and from places of employment. If 
single-rider use of motor cars were to go 
unchecked, the day would not be far 
distant when workers would be unable 
to get to munitions plants. Effective 
conservation of tires on workers’ auto- 
mobiles clearly required careful plan- 
ning and community-wide cooperation. 

Babcock’s idea was translated into a 
definite plan under the auspices of G. 
Donald Kennedy, Michigan State High- 
way Commissioner, who assigned a corps 
of traffic experts to make a laboratory 
example of Pontiac and work out with 
manufacturers, civic leaders, and labor 
a workable formula. 

Three objectives of the plan are: 

(1) To discourage single occupancy 
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IN THE WEWS 


WITH 


BANTAM BEARINGS 


A BATTERY OF PRECISION MACHINES — the 


se 3-inch anti-aircraft guns must operate with 


extreme accuracy and complete dependability. Aiding in the design and constructio1 


America’s modern weapons are the skill 


and manufacturing experience of Bantam en, 


neers. Whether your job calls for a small size, high-capacity Quill Bearing, or a ‘ 


size ball or roller bearing of special design, 


in the solution of your problem. 


IN THE NATION'S OIL FIELDS, pumping 
units are working day and night to meet 
wartime needs for this vital fluid. Lead- 
ing manufacturers of pumping units have 
found that Bantam Quill Bearings con- 
tribute to efficient operation, reduce need 
for maintenance attention. Arrows on 
photograph show location of Quill Bear- 
ings on The Parkersburg Rig & Reel Com- 
an appli- 
cation typical of the many oil field uses 


pany’s 66-HK pumping unit 


for the Quill Bearing. 


you'll find Bantam engineers ready to cooper 


LONG, DEPENDABLE LIFE is essentia! 


used to furnish high-pressure water for 

large shell-forging plant. Pumps deliv 
450 gallons per minute at a working pres 
sure of 1,500 pounds per square inch 


wrist pins of these pumps to keep main 
tenance costs to a minimum—another i 
stance of the many ways in which 
try is using these compact, high-capa: 
anti-friction bearings. 


' 


BANTAM'S ENGINEERING EXPERIENCE covers the design and application of every ma 


type of anti-friction bearing—straight roller, tapered roller, needle, and ball. For ad 
: £ £ 


on the selection of bearing types that meet your requirements, TURN TO BANTAM 


these Baldwin Southwark Triplex Pumps, 


r 


Bantam Quill Bearings are used on the 


ce 


’ Banran 


STRAIGHT ROLLER - TA 
BANTAM 


BEARINGS CORPORATION e 


LDEARINGS 


Mame ROLLER - NEEDLE - BALL 
SOUTH BEND « 


INDIANA 
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of workers’ cars. In Pontiac’s case, 9,359 
cars were transporting an average of 
1.37 in-town workers each, and 5,793 
autos were carrying an average of 1.5 
out-of-town workers cach. Out of the 
25,841 men employed, only 4,408, or 
, were bus riders. 
To achieve maximum use of the 
30 buses, by staggering work 


hours, school hours, and shopping hours. 

(3) To hold use of workers’ cars to 
a minimum by the “clubbing” plan. 
Cars are to carry several men each (four 
is the hoped-for average) and men with- 
in the group take turns in furnishing 
the transportation. Instead of 15,000 
cars being used as at present, it is ex 
pected that, when fully in operation, 


the plan will take 10,000 cars off 
streets. 

@ Underwriting the Experiment—M 
facturers in Pontiac are underwt 

the major part of the estimated $5 
cost of a three-month trial of th« 

conservation —_ program. Applica 
cards, windshield stickers, and butt 
are furnished to workers who will 


@ Railways-On recommendation of the 
Requirements Committee, railway needs 
for 36,000 freight cars and 1,260,000 
tons of heavy rail will be filled in 1942 
Under order P-88, raw material needs of 
the railways will be filled in a manner 
resembling the Production Requirements 
Plan. Upon application on Form PD- 
351, ratings will be granted for specific 
quantities of material quarterly. 

Orders P-8, P-20, and P-21, granting 
A-3 ratings for material for freight cars 
and for construction and reconstruction 
of locomotives, have been extended to 
Apr. 30; thereafter car and locomotive 
builders should operate under PRP. 


®@ Trucks—Off-the-highwav trucks _ for 
mining, construction, logging, and oil 
development weighing more than 12 
tons may be equipped with tires by the 
manufacturers, WPB has ruled. 


@ Tires—At OPA request, rubber com- 
panics have rescinded the Jan. | price 
increases on original-equipment tires and 
have made refunds to customers. Cam 
clback allotments to retreaders are modi- 
fied by minor amendments to the tire 
rationing regulations. 


@ Office Machinery—The five _ largest 
typewriter manufacturers, by Order 
L-54-a, must cut production of standard 
machines in March, April, and May 
25% below last vear, and 47% in June. 
Woodstock Typewriter Co. must cut 
10% and 25%. Manufacture of porta- 
bles must be cut 64% and 89%. 

Sale or rental of most types of office 
machinerv is forbidden, by Order 
L-45-b, except in accordance with orders 
rated A-9 or better on PD-1A or PD-3A 
certificates. 


@ Coin Machines— Manufacture of coin- 
operated vending machines is forbidden 
by L-27-a after Apr. 30 except for stamp 
machines, automatic restaurants, and san 
itary napkin machines. These must use 
only half the iron and steel and a quar 
ter the zinc used last year and no more 
critical metals. 

Manufacture of juke boxes and coin- 
operated weighing and amusement ma 
chines must halt Mav 1 by order L-21-a. 
March and April production mav be 
three times February quotas to the extent 
possible with present inventorics. 


@ Washers—Production of domestic 
laundry equipment, according to L-6-c, 


WAR BUSINESS CHECKLIST 


Washington’s Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


must be stopped Apr. 15 by large manu 
facturers and May 15 by small ones 
Meanwhile, manufacturers may operate 
at 14 times the February quota rate 


® Furniture—Production of metal house 
hold furniture is forbidden after Mav 
31 by Order L-62, and production mean 
while must be cut 45% by large manu 
facturers and 30% by small from the 
rate during the vear ended June 30. 
1941. Effective immediately, no metals 
other than iron and steel may be used 
in such furniture and no meta! at all 
may be bought except from the inven- 
torics of another manufacturer of metal 
furniture. 

Large manufacturers of beds, under 
Order L-49, must cut consumption of 
iron and steel during the next three 
months to 10% of total during the 
vear ended June 30, 1941, and steel con 
sumption in springs and mattresses must 
be cut to 164%. Smaller manufacturers 
must make lesser cuts. 


@ Textiles—Bed ticking prices have been 
established, by voluntary agreement be- 
tween OPA and the trade, at levels some 
what below current quotations 


@ Petroleum—Service-station prices of 
gasoline are frozen at Mar. 13 levels in 
the 19-state eastern area where delivery 
restrictions are in force (page 14). 

Fuel oil, under Order L-56, will not 
be delivered to service new oil-burning 
equipment on which installation is com- 
pleted after Apr. 13. Installations in new 
buildings are permitted if foundations 
are complete before that date and oil- 
burning equipment is specified in the 
construction contract 


© Vegetable Oils—Palm oil may be used, 
after Apr. 1, in glycerine-producing proc- 
esses which leave not more than 1.5% 
glvcerine in the finished product. It may 
also be used in manufacture of tin, terne, 
long terne, and black plate, and _ steel 
sheet and strip. Other uses are forbidden 
by Order M-59. 

Cocoanut, babassu, palm kernel, and 
other high lauric acid oils may only be 
used, by Order M-60, in glycerine-pro- 
ducing processes leaving not more than 
1.5% glvcerine. The order goes into full 
effect June 1. In April and May cus- 
tomarv use mav be made at 50% of the 
1941 rate; 25% of large inventories must 
be set aside and reported to WPB. Use 
of these oils in margarine, shortening, or 


cooking fat must be stopped immediately. 

Amendment of order M-57 removes 
restrictions on sales of tung oil; restric- 
tions on use remain. 


@ Fertilizer—Regulation 108 limits the 
markup from mixer to consumer on cash 
sales of nitrate of soda, sulphate of am- 
monia, and cyanamide to $4 per ton plus 
transportation and tax, and cost of any 
bags plus $1.50 for bagging. Where 
sales are through a dealer, he is to get 
$2 of the markup 


@ ‘Tin—Order M-43-a entirely forbids 
the use of tin after Apr. 1 for cer- 
tain specified uses. Tin consumption for 
other uses must be cut to 40% of the 
1940 rate except for government and 
A-] rated orders and except for certain 
specified uses including tin cans, health 
supplics, type metal, industrial packings, 
and instruments. Tin content of lead al- 
loys, solder, collapsible tubes, and terne 
metal is limited. No virgin tin may be 
used for type metal. 


© Imports—Cadmium and the ores and 
concentrates of zinc, lead, and copper 
have been exempted from the prohibi- 
tions on private imports imposed by 
Order M-63. Brought under control are 
mica, palm kernels, palm-kernel oil, 
bristles, horse hair, istle, and shellac. 


© Other Priority Actions—Manufacturers 
of shoe, leather-working, and tanning ma- 
chinery have been forbidden to make de- 
liveries except upon A-9 or better rat- 
ings. . . . WPB has asked that white 
be substituted for vellow traffic paint 
where possible and that specifications for 
yellow require not more than 6% of 
pigment to be chrome yellow. 


@ Other Price Actions—Uniform enforce- 
ment provisions conforming to the new 
price law have been incorporated in all 
outstanding price schedules. . . . OPA 
has asked manufacturers of rubber drug 
sundries not to exceed Mar. | prices. 

. Grinders of rotenone root have been 
asked by OPA not to exceed a price of 
35¢ a Ib. for 5% pure grade. . . . Pro- 
ducers and sales agents of benzol, toluol, 
xvlol, and solvent naphtha from by- 
product coke ovens have been asked to 
continue first-quarter prices into the sec- 
ond quarter. . . . Technical changes have 
been made in the following price sched- 
ules: 82, electric wire and cable; 30, 
wastepaper; 93, mercury. 
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How our horizons have expanded! 


Only a few years ago, the American business 
front was the limited scope of our energy, as 
well as our thinking. Today, switched suddenly 
into a program of “all-out” war aid, our activity 
has enlarged to the point where Diebold is the 
largest producer of airplane armor plate in the 
United States. 


Nor is this the whole story for, coupled with 
this momentous achievement, is the production 
of armor plate for tanks and gunshields, as well 
as burglar-proof steel for bomb and flood-proof 
vaults. The experience of over eighty years of 


Protects Vital Records 
at Point of Operation 
from Fire or Sabotage! 


The DIEBOLD Electric 
RERORDESK SAFE 


The world’s first and 
only electrically operated safe. Safe opens and records 
rise to working position at the touch of a button. 
In case of a daytime fire, push the button and run! 


Armies and Business Men Both 
Need Better Equipment to Win! 


building well, building durably and building 
honestly stands behind every Diebold product. 
Whether it be armor plate to help Uncle Sam 
win a world war, or to aid business men protect 
and house vital records against the hazards of 
fire, bomb or flood, Diebold stands preeminent 
as a house of quality. 


If your need is to speed up work—to secure 
greater protection—to increase efficiency—or to 
expand profits, write or call us. Diebold’s Meth- 
ods-Department will also aid you in solving 
problems of record processing, or protection. 


DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK COMPANY 
Plants and General Offices: Canton, Obio 


DIEBOLD 


METHODS EQUIPMENT «+ SAFES « MONEY CHESTS + ELECTRIC 
REKORDESK SAFES + BANK VAULTS + OFFICE ACCESSORIES 
Offices in: 

Mew York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Washington, Cleveland, 

’ Boston, St. Paul- Minneapolis, Pittsburgh, St. Lovir. 


Dealers in other Principal Cities 


a a 


a 


DIEBOLD BUSINESS TOOLS PROTECT AND HOUSE AMERICA’S WEALTH AND RECORDS 
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BUSY BUSINESS LOOKS 


MAINE 


THIS FREE BOOK 
TELLS YOU WHY 


Here, between two covers, 
is a broad, over-all study of Maine 
as an industrial state. 

“Industrial Maine” has been pre- 
pared under state supervision to give 
manufacturers an accurate and ade- 
quate picture of Maine. Its advan- 
tages. Its resources. Its successful 
industries, Its friendly labor. Its 
excellent transportation facilities. 

If you've always thought of Maine 
as a vacation land—this new Maine 
book will be an eye-opener for you. 
It shows how profitable Maine in- 
dustries have grown out of skilled 
hands and level heads. .. how Maine 
products are put into distribution 
overnight in the richest markets of 
the country. 

There are industrial advantages in 
Maine which cannot be matched 
anywhere in the country. Write for 
the free book. Address the Maine 
Development Commission, Room 
3-B, State House, Augusta, Maine. 


eee 
inoutTay 


| @ School 


, operate under the “Let's Ride To- 


gether” slogan. Personnel records are 


_ being checked to help neighboring 
| workers in forming clubs. The High- 


way Commission will plot location of 
workers’ homes, so that such clubs oper- 


| ate efficiently. 


To promote fullest use of the local 


| bus system—which cannot be expanded 
| because of inability to purchase more 


equipment—plant shifts, school hours, 
and shopping hours have been stag- 
gered. Plants in Pontiac are located on 
the south and north ends of town. 
South-end plants start shifts on the 
half hour—6:30, 7:30, and 8:30. North- 
end plants commence at 6, 7, and 8. 


| This cooperation of plants on arrange- 
ment of shifts achieves more efficient 


use of buses during the rush hours. 
Over 100% increase of mass-transporta- 
tion facilities for workers is in prospect. 
and Store Hours—Schools 
start later—9 and 9:15—to avoid conflict 


| with workers starting on the later shifts. 


Downtown stores and offices now open 
at 10, and even the first mail delivery 
has been shifted from 9 to 10. 

By and large the Pontiac Plan has 
worked out according to formula. 
Transportation peaks are definitely 
smoothed out for the buses and more 
people are riding them daily. Some 
adjustments in the late afternoon sched- 
ules of citizen movement must be made 
to avoid bus peaks caused by unsettled 
weather. 

But the idea is sound and capable of 


| application in other communities; it 


has received the approval of the Auto- 


| motive Safety Foundation and_ high 


government officials. 


‘Orphaned Stocks 


Inventory Branch has job of 
recovering goods and materials 


stranded by closing of markets 
| or by curtailment orders. 


When Java fell, all sorts of shipments 


| of materials and finished goods were 


on their way to the East Indies, some 
on shipboard, some in railway cars, 
some in warehouses. The Army, Navy, 
and Lend-Lease Administration are re- 
sponsible for most of these goods and 


| are diverting them to other fronts. But 


here and there some shipment outside 


| these channels will already have passed 


into foreign ownership although it is 
still in this country. If the owner can’t 
be communicated with, the goods lie 
where they are, orphaned and useless. 
e Up to the Inventory Branch—Every 
time the Axis has overrun another sec- 
tion of the world, this sort of thing has 
happened. Locating these orphaned 
geods and appropriating them for use 
in the production program is one of 


the jobs of the War Production Bo 
inventory and requisitioning _ bra 
(BW—Mar.21'42,p18). 

Chief reliance for locating stock 
placed on questionnaires which © 
sent last August to warehouses, 
roads and banks. These concerns \ 
asked to report any stocks which 
been in their possession or under t! 
control for more than 30 days. W) 
the goods are located an effort is made 
to find contractors who can use th 
in their present form. Since much 
the export material is to metric spe 
cations, it can be diverted for usc 
friendly countries. 

@ Still Where They Were—Most 
these stocks, however, are still where 
they were last August. The origin: 
questionnaire is now somewhat obsolcte 
and consideration is being given to mak 
ing a new canvass. 

In addition to foreign-owned stocks, 

substantial inventories are frequently or 
phaned when WPB forbids or limits 
manufacture of some product or when 
a material order forbids use of some 
material in particular articles. One such 
case was the recent aluminum ordcr, 
which forbade use of the metal in a 
wide variety of civilian goods. 
e Back into Circulation—A program is 
now in operation to put these frozen 
stocks of aluminum back into circula 
tion. Where the metal is in ingot or 
scrap form or in a semifabricated form 
available for war use, the requisitioning 
branch acts simply as a clearing house, 
and goods go directly to war contractors 
and are paid for at the market price. 

Where, as is normally the case, sem 
fabricated goods will have to be re 
melted, a price schedule has _ been 
worked out representing a compromise 
between value of the metal in fabricated 
form and its scrap value. Wherever 
such arbitrary prices are paid, RFC sub 
sidiaries will buy the metal and then 
resell at scrap prices. Field work on this 
aluminum program is being done by a 
private concern—the Federated Metals 
Division of American Smelting & Re 
fining Co., acting as agent for WPB 
Similar programs are to be expected 
for copper, rubber, and other materials 
affected by priority orders. 


12-DAY GAIN ON LAKES 


Eight vessels of the Cleveland-Clifts 
Iron Co. are expected to return to Lake 
Erie this week end with the year’s first 
ore cargoes from the upper lakes. ‘These 
freighters, which left Cleveland on 
Mar. 19 and passed through the Detroit 
River the following day, were the first 
ore boats under way in the drive to 
hasten the lake season in the interest of 
the war effort (BW—Mar.21°42,p17). 

The Mar. 19 sailing date represented 
a gain of twelve days over last year and 
the earliest opening of the ore traffic 1) 
history. 
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THE HAND CAN BE NO SURER 


THAN THE EYE 


The needed sun that wasn’t there 


@ There goes a vital gun-part, headed 
for the scrap heap. 


It was off just a few thousandths of an 
inch — perhaps because the light wasn’t 
right, perhaps because a worker's vision 
tired toward the end of the day. 


But the result is mot simply waste of 
time, material and effort — but failure 
to get a needed gun finished and put 


into prompt use. 


With so much depending on your work 
today, can you rest content with any- 
thing less than the best that is avail- 


“BRIGHT TO THE LAST INCH” 


Here are two fluorescent lamps that 
have seen approximately the same 
amount of service. Note how freedom 
from dark end-bands in the Hygrade 
lamp provides light from the full 
length of the tube. Rigid quality con- 
trol that keeps them “bright to the 
last inch” over longer periods is one 
reason why they represent “fluores- 
cent at its finest.” 
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able in things essential to good work? 


Even in your fluorescent lighting, 
provedly the best type of lighting, can 
you take a chance on having less than 
the finest at your command? 


Precise quality control gives Hygrade 
Fluorescent Lamps five points of superi- 
ority you can establish for yourself: 


(1) They have visibly finer coating. 
(2) They give more lumens per 
watt. (3) They cast light that is more 
even in color. (4) They are “bright 
to the last inch’”—dark end-bands 


are effectively reduced. (5) They last 
longer in service. 


These better lamps can be used to im 
prove fluorescent lighting systems 
already in use. They naturally are at 
their superlative best in fixtures en 
gineered for them — Hygrade lighting 
units in which all parts are designed 
to work together at peak efficiency 


To cut down waste, to prevent eye 
fatigue, to speed your part in defense 
work — see the nearest Hygrade dealer 
now to find out about “fluorescent at 
its finest.” 


HYGRADE 
SYLVANTA 


CORPORATION 
Salem, Mass 
Hygrade Incandescent Lamps, Fs 


cent Lamps, Fixtures and Access 
Sylvania Radio Tube 


holds the key position... 


W... stone was loaded in 1814, the top man’s weight counted more because of 


his position. Today, too, as men plan and sweat to keep plant traffic moving, top execu- 
tives hold key positions in materials handling operations. 

From your desk you can decide whether a man will move 10,000 pounds per hour...or 
10,000 pounds per minute. You can “‘supervise” while a dozen men make a dozen trips 
with hand trucks to unload a freight car... or while one man, moving unit loads, whizzes 
around at 10 m.p.h- to do the job in '4 the time. You can watch as five men raise |,000 
pounds 6 feet or as one man stacks the same weight 25 feet in less time. You can check 
overhead costs for bulging materials handling expense . . . or you can look them over, 
contident that handling costs have been pared to the bone. 

You can make these choices because Towmotor, the compact, powerful, functionally en- 
gineered lift truck lifts 1,000 to 10,000 pound loads... hustles them through warehouse and 
works 24 hours a 


factory at speeds up to 10 m.p.h. ... stacks them up to 25 feet high . . . 


day at less than cost of 24 man-hours. With such performance available, manage- 
ment holds the key position, can provide the 
speed, maneuverability, lift and volume haul- 
age capacity to meet today’s time require- 
ments, tomorrow’s cost requirements. 
Towmotor is already doing jobs like yours 
. may be working for you, right now! Ask 


us for specific time and cost data. 


Write for a free copy of 
“Activity Album’”’.. . 
an interesting portrayal 


demonstrating how and 


why Towmotor increases 
production speed, efficiency. Towmotor Com- 
Unloading 4500 lb. coils of hot rolled strip pany, 123-5 East 152nd St., Cleveland, Ohio. 


From freight cars and stacking them in stor- 
' 


ee °* 
} 


STAYS ON THE PROFIT SIDE 


age is 5 to 6 times faster in the Thin Wall ° "4 s ebrranc 


Welded Tube Mill of an Ohio steel producer 
since a Towmotor was installed. The opera- 
tion formerly required 3 hours per car; 
Towmotor does the job in V4 to 1 hour. 
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THE WAR- 


AND BUSINESS ABROAD 


a, 


Spring Offensive 
Axis and United Nations 
are tightening both economic 
and military lines for crucial sea. 
son. Ships vital in U.S. effort. 


Germany’s annual spring off 
will soon begin in all its fury. 

Air-borne reinforcements from 
many are arriving all along the Ru 
front. 

Sweden, obviously alarmed by 
possibility of a bitter German-Britis| 
contest for the whole Scandinavia: 
peninsula in the next few months, has 
ordered total mobilization. 

lhe French fleet rides at anchor in 
the Mediterranean ports of Unoccupie: 
France, but under the constant scrutiny 
of German authorities, some of whom 
are being instructed how to operate 
the ships and guns. 

But most important of all, there arc 
ominous rumblings from ‘Turkey and a 
revival of activity in Libya. The Middle 
East is stirring. Within a few wecks it is 
likely to be the scene of the war's de 
cisive campaign (BW—Mar.14'42,p34 


Stripping for Action 


Both the Axis and the United Na 
tions are stripping for action. 

Britain has made another deep slash 
in the country’s clothes rations, to be 
gin June 1. The Board of Trade de- 
clares that this will free 50,000 textile 
workers for jobs in the munitions plants. 
No estimates are released on the ship- 
ping space which will be freed to haul 
planes, copper, and food to Britain in 
place of cotton and wool. The new 
rations cut clothing consumption an 
other 25%. The public at the same 
time is being warned that as a last 
resort tobacco and other semiluxurics 
may be rationed in order to free morc 
workers for the war industries. 


What the British Critics Say 


British officials declare that 60% of 
the country’s income is now being spent 
for war purposes, but critics still insist 
that many factories still are not operat- 
ing at absolute machine capacity, and 
that the public will make more sacr- 
fices if convinced that the burden is 
equally applied to the whole population 

The drafting of women for industry 
is being speeded up. Registration of thi 
last women in the 20-to-30 age group 
was completed Mar. 21 and all eligible 
workers are being rushed into traming 
schools or directly into factories. Brit 
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CASEY TO CAIRO 


An international diplomatic skirmish 
ended when Richard G. Casey, Aus- 
tralia’s handsome and extremely able 
Minister to Washington, agreed to 
become a member of Prime Minister 
Churchill's tight little War Cabinet 
and to act as Britain's Minister of 
State for the Middle East, with head 
quarters in Cairo. Relations between 
Canberra) and _ London, alread 
strained by Britain’s inability to rush 
adequate aid to the Far East, were 
near the breaking point last week 
when Churchill virtually comman 
deered Casey for the Cairo job. Root 
of the battle is the fact that Australia 
now considers Washington more im 
portant to its war effort than London, 
and Casey its most able foreign diplo 
mate to handle the difficult liaison 
job. London won the man but not 
the diplomatic battle, for Canberra 
refuses to consider Casey an Austral- 
ian representative in the War Cabi 
net. To disgruntled Canberra, he’s 
now just another London statesman. 


ain is obviously preparing for an offen 
sive in which more men are likely to be 
drafted from industry for the armed 
forces. 

Germany is going through the same 
belt-tightening process. Another drastic 
slash in civilian rations has been ordered 
he occupied territories are being 
combed for workers. More food sup 
plies are being commandeered from 
France. More men—fresh draftees in 
the top and bottom age groups—are 
being rushed into the service. 

New equipment is being tried out 
huge transport planes and fighters on 
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Without materials, parts, machinery and tools, industry 
cannot meet our Nation’s demands for armament, muni 
tions and supplies. Dependable transportation must 
be welded to production so that everything industry 
requires will be on hand when needed. 


Union Pacific supplies that vital need for dependable 
transportation. Over its “strategic middle route,’ 
planned by Abraham Lincoln to connect the East with 
the West, gigantic locomotives haul not only vast ship 
ments of industrial materials but also the finished prod- 
ucts flowing out of production and assembly plants. 
We're keeping em rolling to “‘keep’em flying.” 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 


The Staalegic Middle Koule 
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How fast can 
a U. S. Destroyer go 
—and why? 


Eoacited, and gripping the rail, you stand 
on the bridge of a destroyer, knifing 
through the water on its time trials. 

““How fast are we going?” you ask the 
man with the gold braid. 


*‘About 45 land miles. We could cut cir- 
cles around the destroyer of 20 years ago.” 

*Why?”’ 

“Weight is the biggest foe of speed at 
sea. Twenty years ago we had to use heavy, 
inefficient engines and boilers and carry 
heavy loads of fuel oil .. . because our steel 
wouldn’t take more than 250 pounds steam 
pressure at 400 degrees. 


“Today we get extra horsepower and 
extra speed from the same weight of engines, 
boilers and fuel oil by means of the more 
efficient high pressure steam turbines.. . 
all because somebody invented new steels 
that can take the torture of 650 pounds 
steam pressure at 850 degrees.”’ 


You ponder that a minute, and your in- 
formant surprises you with this: 


*“Most people haven’t realized it, but 
there’s been a revolution in steel-making. 
Hundredsof new steels have been invented. 
From steel that mysteriously holds a cut- 
ting edge even when red hot, to steel that 
can be stretched to twice its area.”’ 


Quietly, America’s steel industry year 
after year has been spending ten million 
dollars on research. New automobile steels 
{which come in handy now). New and 
stronger steels that save weight in air- 
planes (which was lucky for America). 


40 


America’s steel industry was ready not 
only with inventive brains, but with the 
largest steel tonnage capacity of any na- 
tion on the face of the earth. 


The world will soon discover that not 
only America at peace—but America at 
war-——has a backbone of steel. 


FACTS WHICH WILL NOT GIVE AID 
AND COMFORT TO THE ENEMY 


... The United States alone can produce three 
tons of steel for every two tons that can be made 
by Germany, Italy, Japan, and all the other Axis- 
dominated countries put together! 

... United States Steel has 174 different labora- 
tory organizations hunting better ways to make 
steel. 

... In ten years America’s steel industry has spent 
over 1!» billion dollars for plant improvements. 
... The U. S. Government has first call upon 
every pound of steel we make. 


UNITED 


STATES 
STEEL 


AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY - AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY + 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION COLUMBIA STEEL 
COMPANY + CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION - FEDERAL SHIPBUILDING 
& DRY DOCK COMPANY - PMATIONAL TUBE COMPANY - OIL WELL 
SUPPLY COMPANY SCULLY STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY 

TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY + VIRGINIA 

BRIDGE COMPANY 
United States Steel Export Co., Export Distributors 
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S. S. Anderson, one of many Naval vessels built by The Federal Shipbuilding and Dry Dock Company 
Business Week * March 28, 1942 
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Saw Faster --- 
Build Quicker --- 
Produce More with 


SKILSAW ° 


® Whatever the job, these busy war days, 
whatever the material . . . sawing with 
SKILSAW is sawing with speed! That's why 
this famous electric handsaw is hard at 
work everywhere today . . . speeding up 
plant construction, boosting needed pro- 
duction, saving hours on maintenance. 
SKILSAW not only cuts 10 TIMES FASTER 
but goes right to each job, eliminates 
time-waste in material handling. 


SKILSAW is lighter, more compact, easier 
to use... packs more power for fastest 
cutting in wood, metals, stone, tile and 
compositions. Quickly adjustable for 
depth of cut and bevel-cutting. Works 
from any light socket. Ask your distributor 
to demonstrate SKILSAW on your own 
work... TODAY! 


Sir SB 


SKILSAW DRILLS ie gamers BELT 
9 Models 23 Models 4 Models 


ALSO BLOWERS + HAND AND BENCH powell * FLOOR SANDERS 
SKILSAW, INC., CHICAGO 


Sold by leading distributors of hardware and industrial supplies 


SKILSAW 


PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


TOOLS 


ERICR'S WANDS 
\"" ie PRODUCT! 
* 
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the Russian front, and tanks in Libva. 
Invasion barges line the Bulgarian 
coast, and midget submarines reputedly 
have been assembled in Greek ports. 

Ihe test which is just ahead will dra- 
matize for Americ ins the importance of 
this country’s shipbuilding program. 

In place of the 18,000,000 tons which 
the President at the beginning: of the 
vear declared we must produce in 1942 
and 1943, the sights have now been 
upped to 24,000,000 tons. But now 
high military authorities declare that we 
really need 30,000,000 tons of shipping 
if we are to support 5,000,000 men 
on fronts scattered through Europe, 
Africa, Asia, and Oceania. 

This throws a new light on the stead- 
ily mounting toll of shipping along our 
Kast Coast, and provides a fresh warn- 
ing that present plans for gasoline ra- 
tioning are only a timid beginning at 
solving a problem which is bound to 
become increasingly acute. 

Tentative shipbuilding schedules now 
call for 9,000,000 tons in 1942, and 15,- 
000,000 in 1943. Shipyards are now 


| turning out a ship a day, by midsum- 


mer will be delivering two a day, and 
before the end of the vear will produce 
not less than three ships a day. 

Whether or not that will turn the 
trick depends on the outcome of the 
spring campaigns which are getting un- 
der way this week—in Russia and in the 
Mediterranean. 


Canada’s Gas Cut 


All Fool’s Day ushers in 
rationing of motor fuel which, 
with curbs on battery and tire 
sales, has sweeping effects. 


OTTAWA-—AIll Fools’ Day marks a 
turning point in the war for Canadians. 
They start then paying the price of 
tanker sinkings in the Atlantic. The 
most immediately important possession 
of the Canadian automobile owner or 
driver from 8 a.m. next Wednesday will 
be his little book of gasoline coupons. 
Without it he might as well stay away 
from his favorite filling station. 

During March automobile owners in 
the Dominion were busy getting prior- 
ity ratings under the new gasoline ra- 
tioning system. Oil C ontroller Cottrelle 
placed applic: ition forms in post offices, 
banks, and other convenient spots. ‘The 
automobile owner had to fill in one of 
these, take or mail it to his regional Oil 
Controller's office. In a few days it was 
returned to him with his ration cate- 
gory designated. He had then to take it 


to the local issuer of automobile li- 
censes, pay $l, and get his book of 
coupons (the book is ‘sie the license) 


from the local Oil Controller. 
@ Categories — Canadian automobile 
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Pp DAY, quantity production is dependent upon the steady, uninterrupted 


flow of materials. Speed in transit is only necessary in immediate emergen- 
cies. The primary requirement of modern manufacturing is that certain quan- 
tities of specific materials shall reach the plant on precise, pre-arranged schedules. 

In this essential, modern River Transportation is unexcelled. It is largely 
free from traffic congestion. Once a barge is loaded and under way, it gets where 
it is going when it is due to arrive. Huge tows, propelled by powerful modern tow- 
boats leave loading points on regular, almost daily schedules. Like the rivers on 
which they move, they “Just keep rolling along,”— regular, dependable, steady. 


AMERICAN BARGE LINE CO. CAMPBELL TRANSPORTATION CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. PITTSBURGH, PA. 
UNION BARGE LINE CORPORATION 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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owners are divided into.seven categories authorities. Their automobiles are in gasoline, this classification bei) 
according to the degree to which their — turn divided into three classes according _ signed to give all classes of cars 
driving is considered essential by the to their rated mileage per gallon of imately the same mileage. Ratio 


IS SWEDEN NEXT? may indicate that the Nazis expect a United N 
drive in Norway, or that they are after full contr 
All eyes have been on Sweden since Stockholm recently | Sweden’s industries like the great 100-year-old Got 
ordered 14 newspapers and magazines to suspend publi- yards at Goteborg (lower right), or the rich Kiru 
cation because they had printed information “unfriendly ore mines in northern Sweden (upper right). Or p 
to a foreign power.” Because Berlin has recently pro- the labor shortage in Germany is forcing Berlin 
tested against Sweden’s attitude as a neutral, all Europe _after Sweden’s skilled workers who have built thei 
is wondering if this is the beginning of the battle of big cooperative industries into a model for the 
nerves which customarily precedes the Nazi occupation — world. Typical of this thorough-going efficiency « 
of a country. The Germans long ago forced Sweden to __ part of Sweden’s workers are the cooperative flour 
allow the movement of German troops over its rail lines _—_ (lower left) and the cooperatively-built apartment |; 
both to northern Norway and to Finland. Current action — which are the envy of workers all over Europe. 
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DURONZE*III is an alloy with a rare com- 
bination of metallurgical qualities. 

It is 50 per cent stronger, 9 per cent lighter 
than ordinary brass. Smooth, hard, tough, it 
is highly corrosion- and fatigue-resistant to 
acids, fuel oils and salt water. 


DURONZE III is now being used in many im- 
portant military and civil applications—parts 
of fittings for airplane fuel and oil lines; 
forged and machined parts; compression type 


wire and cable electrical connectors; parts for 
valves; oil burner nozzles; many other uses. 

Manufacturers seeking to increase the life 
span and efficiency of ‘‘heavy duty’’ equipment 
may find a practical solution to their problems 
in this exceptional alloy. Write Bridgeport for 
a special technical bulletin on DURONZE III. 


“Bidgenyee” BRIDGEPORT BRASS COMPANY 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. + ESTABLISHED 1865 


*Trade-name 


These sleeves are specially designed for rigid 
compression type fittings to support flexible 
tubing in airplane fuel and oil lines where 
fatigue failure due to stress and vibration must 
be overcome. DURONZE III provides the neces- 
sary strength and durability essential to highest 
standard aeronautical performance. 


BRIDGEPORT 


The Novy Ordnence Ficg with 
“E" Pennost Aword 
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BRASS 


| fot Outstanding production tor 
- ae Novel Ordnonce 


RIGHT-AND THATS WHY 
(T WILL WEAR LONGER 


Now—when you need an honest 
day’s work from every man and 
every piece of equipment in your 
plant—be sure that your cranes oper- 
ate smoothly, quietly, and efficiently. 
Quietness in a crane is important— 
it means that all vital parts are 


ennee 


These Features Reduce Noise 
and Wear in WHITING CRANES 


operating with little friction and 
little wear—that shutdowns will be 
infrequent and repairs a minor item. 

Quietness has been achieved in 
Whiting cranes by close attention 
to the design and construction of 
every vital part. Vibration, binding, 
and excessive friction have been 
reduced to a minimum. Therefore 
long, trouble-free life is assured. 

Whiting cranes are available in 
capacities from one to 400 tons. 
Also, electric hoists from % to 
7% tons. Whiting Corporation, 
15661 Lathrop Ave., Harvey, III. 


Builders of 
quality cranes 
for over 50 
years. 


OVERHEAD TRAVELING CRANES 
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in terms of so many “units” a 
A unit represents five gallons at | 
set but the quantity may be \ 
any time by the Oil Control 
gories and rations for the 1 
nine months of the year are: 
Category A (personal use, pleasure 
Class 1—60 units 
Class 2—68 units 
Class 3—76 units 
Category B (teachers, farmers, cl 
urban undertakers, ARP ward: 
Class 1— 88 units 
Class 2—100 units 
Class 3—116 units 
Category Bx (employees of industri 
flving schools, et« 
Class 1—132 units 
Class 2—148 units 
Class 3—172 units 
Category C (urban commercial t 
industrial executives 
tracts, newspaper reporters ai 
tographers, railway employ 
business, doctors, rural undert 
trade commissioners, emplo 
flying schools involving a mi 
of 20 miles of road travel 
Class 1—168 units 
Class 2—188 units 
Class 3—216 units 
Category D (government and wai 
fare nurses, etc. ) 
Class 1-—280 units 
Class 2—312 units 
Class 3—356 units 
Category E (rural commercial travelers, ma 
contractors, high representatives 
foreign countries ) 
Class 1—388 units 
Class 2—436 units 
Class 3—500 units 
Category D (commercial ) 
Purchases permitted as required 


on WwW 


Owners who applied for other than 
Category A were required to supply cer 
tificates from employers or others with 
knowledge of their requirements. 

About 75% of such applications were 
rejected or assigned to categories lower 
than those sought. An applicant for 
category C was assigned to category B 
if his estimated mileage for 1942 (stated 
in application) corresponded to the 
lower ration. 

Rations for Category A are restricted 
to quarterly periods. The ration book 
contains coupons for the remaining 
nine months of 1942 but the coupons 
for’ April, May, and June must be used 
in that period or be voided. 


| @ “A” for Visitors—lourists coming to 


Canada this year from the United States 
will be entitled only to Category A 
allowances. Efforts of government tou! 
ist bureaus and associations of resort 


owners have failed to secure spe ial 


provision for them. Canada looks for 
a slim tourist trade this year. 

Over-all aim of rationing is to elimi 
nate pleasure driving. The allowance 
for personal use is expected to be con 
served for essential transportation. A 
heavier load is expected next month on 


| tram and bus services in Montreal, |! 0- 


ronto, Ottawa, and other war centers. 
@ Staggering the Load—Closer rationing 
in Category A may be adopted to re 
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strict further overloading on transport 
systems. Staggered hours in govern- 
ment and some business offices are al- 
ready included in measures taken to 
make transport facilities adequate for 
war needs. In Montreal, large depart- 
ment stores are shifting shopping hours 
at the request of the government. Stores 
will open at 10 a.m., close at 6:30 p.m. 
_instead of 9:30 and 6. 
Initial allowances are considered suf- 
ficient for basic needs in all categories. 
Surveys indicate that average private 
car driving in Canada is around 8,000 
miles a year. Category A ration is de- 
signed to permit about 5,000 miles. ‘This 
allowance is regarded as sufficient for 
essential transportation in towns and 
cities—but not sufficient for travel be- 
tween summer cottage in the country 
and place of business. 
With actual rationing commencing, 
bicycle sales are spurting—and supplies 
are limited. Manufacture was stopped by 
the Metals Controller Jan. 1. With new 
bicycles under the price ceiling, used 
ones are selling for close to the prices 
of new. 
e Operators’ Problem—Big “if” of 
Canadian gasoline rationing is the effect Challenge all who seek employment in War Industry, from 
itunes on ae & pei age front office to power-plant. Halt the saboteur before his efforts affect 
big oil companies although formal own- Vital WAR production. 
ership of most outlets was abandoned by 
the companies a few years ago. Consoli- Sabotage is the act of disloyal persons. 
dation of outlets will be decided on by 


the companies rather than by the Investigate all persons for loyalty and dependability. Use 


operators. ; ° : : 
yon sale of gasoline will hit all available means for adequate investigation. Check antecedents, 


both operators and suppliers by cutting associates, family background, and employment over a period of years 


sales of oil and other supplies. ‘This and wherever they may have lived or worked. 
week batteries went under the same 


restrictions as tires, with manufacture RETAIL CREDIT COMPANY has supplied confidential 
and sale banned except under permit. Character Reports for 42 years. Its organization reaches into every 


Few additional sidelines are open to |. : : ‘ ; 
filling stations because of Neer oe on city and hamlet in the United States and Canada. It is now making 


hardware, tools, household, and other personal investigations for more than 650 War Industry plants. It 
appliances. Only compensation seen is can help you. 

in a heavier outlay by car owners on 

upkeep in response to the campaign for Arrange for this service through the Retail Credit Company 
better care of cars. Widespread closing branch office manager in any of the cities named below or through 


of outlets is expected. . : 
e Standardized Bread—Canadians who the Home Office in Atlanta, Georgia. 


are not affected by gasoline rationing 


will go home from work next week to aT 3 

, 2 r 

find the impact on the war on their R E j Al L C R E Di r C @ M PANY 
dinner tables. The most severe stand- 

ardization yet attempted in the Domin- AKRON DES MOINES LONDON, ONT. NASHVILLE SACRAMENTO 


: ° * ALBANY LOS ANGELES NEWARK ST. Louis 
ion has hit bread, effective Mar. 30. ALBUQUERQUE LOUISVILLE NEW HAVEN ST. PAUL 
Accustomed to @choice of about 40 vari- ATLANTA. PA. uemenis NEWYORK» SAN ANTONIO 
eties of bread loaves, p poe will be Srmensweamads FORT WAYNE MILWAUKEE OAKLAND SAN JUAN, P. a. 
restricted to 15 under a new order of onan aarene praennene — oO Se 
the Wartime Prices and Trade Board ———..6 StOUx FALLS 
aimed to effect economies which will Le Cun, caummnuee, Oh. SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
help hold the price under the present oes, neuen, auen FOUNDED pneu TOLEDO. 
— cinetwna —— | (fe nz, Tulsa” 


» 4 ne , CLEVELAND HOUSTON PROVIDENCE UTICA 
Price Ceiling Czar Donald Gordon's ao. «. one Quesec VANCOUVER 
re ill< aT “ ak . ‘ UMBUS, OHIO JACKSON READI ' 
war on frills will bar bakers from han- a . ~~ REGINA WHEELING 
yk , ‘ Ricn in wicHirT 
dling dough for any kind of fancy loaf. cavers yr peers wreminerou, Oft. 


Docking, twisting, cross-panning, and DENVER LITTLE ROOK ren in ecatatee 


cutting of dough are out for the dura- 


be baked.” ee ee ae ae AN INTERNATIONAL CHARACTER REPORTING AGENCY 
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MARKETING 


Open Credit Curb? 


Charge accounts catch eye 
of Reserve Board, but retailers 
contend restraint isn’t needed, 
that it won't combat inflation. 


During the past year or so the govern- 
ment has been playing tag with an ever 
increasing sum of money (currently esti- 
mated at $11,000,000,000) which repre 
sents the excess of purchasing power 
over goods available. What's made this 
chase all the more difficult is that the 
various forms of retail credit are speed- 
ing up the inflation spiral 
@ Mild Measures—Instalment _ selling 
consequently was nabbed by the Federal 
Reserve Board last summer and again 
this spring (BW —Aug.23'41,p16;Mar.14 
'42,p5). But the curbs were pretty mild, 
and they mainly affected the 
sale of durable goods—which were dying 
a natural death anvhow—nobody knows 
just how much good they did. 

So now the Federal Reserve 
wants to tackle open credit (better 
known as “charge accounts’), and has 
asked retailers for recommendations 
along this line. Preliminary conferences 
among the latter, however, indicate that 
they will try to dissuade the Reserve 
Board from building any kind of dam 
whatsoever across the open credit stream. 
@ Retailers’ Argument—In the opinion 
of the retailers, charge accounts are a 
long-established convenience, and don’t 
add anything to inflation. ‘The average 
life of an open credit account is only 
61 days (as against 222 for instalment 
credit). hereafter the charge is eradi- 
cated, which means that the purchaser's 
borrowing against the future has been 
only on a two-month basis—too short, 
sav the retailers, to have piled much 
money on top of the $11,000,000,000. 

Here's how charge accounts divide by 
types of retail establishments (Depart- 
ment of Commerce figures for 1939): 


because 


Board 


Average No. 


% of of Davs 

Total Accounts are 

Sales Outstanding 
Automobile 16.2 36 
Tire and accessory 65.6 54 
Coal, fuel oil, wood 74.0 33 
Department 45.1 64 
Furniture 17.2 65 
Grocery 56.9 4] 
Hardware 64.8 58 
Household appliance 15.1 54 
Jewelry 28.7 63 
Lumber, building material 91.3 62 
Men's clothing 56.2 73 
Milk 78.2 28 
Plumbing-heat equipment 89.5 46 


Shoe 38.9 66 
Women’s specialty 
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@ Consequences—As part of the stand 
that they take on the Board's idea, 
retailers point out that while open credit 
curbs will bring the soft-goods field into 
the scope of inflation controls, the big 
effect will be to drive customers onto a 
cash basis without cutting purchasing 
power to any considerable extent. And 
if the government is going to be really 
liberal and allow charge accounts a 60 
day leeway with a mandatory initial de- 
posit, that will prove no solution either, 
the retailers declare, because right now 
the life of the average account is only 
that long. 

The special committee of retailers 
which will consult with the Federal Re 
serve Board on the problem is headed 
by B. Earl Puckett, president of Allied 
Stores Corp. 


Ready-Cut Meat 


New methods of preparing 
and handling beef for military 
use may influence packing {oy 
regular civilian markets. 


Meat packers are wondering to what 
extent their production of consume 


meats will be influenced by a n 
that already dominates their output of 
fresh meat for military use. Army camp 
meat cutters have in recent month cen 
learning to cut and bone carcasses into 
convenient-size cuts for roasting, tryin 
boiling, stewing, or meat loaf as necded 
for each mess (BW—Noy.15’41,p° 

e Ready for Cooking—Ever-increasir 
fractions of total volume of militar 
beef are now being boned at the pack 
ing plants and prepared so that the meat 
is ready for cooking. ‘The more 


A U.S. Army Veterinary Ofhcer from 
the Chicago Quartermaster Depot 
_— . . 
watches one workman boning a hind- 
quarter of beef while the other cuts 
off a boneless piece of beef shoulder. 
This meat which is being packaged 


and frozen in the Chicago plant of 
Swift & Co. will be shipped abroad, 
ready to cook, saving 60%, of ship 
ping space. Eight packages of Army 
boned beef, with fat and bones that 
were removed, dramatize this saving. 
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“When a company has built over 11,000 cranes, it stands 
to reason their experience covers about every problem in 
materials handling. But could they meet our particular 
requirements? We found they could! P&H had the answer 
in a crane of exactly the right design, complete with all 
controls, etc. P&H took the entire responsibility. This 
saved us time. It gave us greater dollar value per dollar 
of cost. And the crane arrived when promised, thanks to 
P&H's honest delivery dates.” 


; 
; P&H is America’s oldest and only crane builder 
; i producing complete electrical equipment. 
; & i. General Offices: 4595 W. National Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. 
\ me 
; a Ks 


OVERHEAD CRANES ga 


able sections are cut up into pieces 
approximating 10 lb. for roasting or fry- 
ing. Other appropriate portions are cut 
into smaller pieces ready for stewing or 
boiling. ‘The remainder of the edible 
portions is ground for use as meat loaf 
or patties. The proportion of these 
types of ultimate product runs 50%, 
25%, and 25%. 

When a contract has been awarded, 

the meat is inspected by an Army vet- 
erinary officer; then it is packaged, fro- 
zen, and put in cold storage for ship- 
ment as needed. Thus, when an order 
arrives for a million pounds of beef for 
shipment tomorrow morning, all the 
packer has to do is truck it into the 
refrigerator cars and have the total ton- 
nage on its way by noon. 
e Economies in Shipping—The method 
saves in the cost of shipping and han- 
dling, because only the actual meat 
must be delivered. By Army figures, 
boned frozen meat requires only 60% 
of the space required for shipping the 
dressed carcasses. Bones and fat are 
held at the packing plant for most eco- 
nomical utilization. An offset is the 
cost of cutting, boning, packaging, freez- 
ing, and of storing frozen. 

Recent developments in the packag- 
ing, freezing, and storing have done 
much to overcome prejudice against 
frozen meats which has existed in some 
sections. Butcher shops have in the 


Hospital bills cause worry, cut employees’ work 


efficiency. 


covering both employees and their families, 
effectively eliminates this ‘‘work killing’’ worry 


helps you ‘keep ‘em flying”. 


details. Connecticut General 


Company, Hartford, Connecticut. 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 


GROUP HOSPITALIZATION 


A PART OF The fectactad Pay Veen 
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past lacked low-temperature refrigera- 
tion for keeping such merchandise. 
Now, however, so many butcher shops 
and grocery stores have sub-zero refrig- 
eration for quick-frozen fruits and vege- 
tables that a market is developing for 
this type of meat. 

e Hurdles—Among friends, packers ad- 
mit there are a couple of hurdles that 
must still be surmounted before they 
can feel too confident that any such 
development would go over with a 
bang: (1) the difficulty of keeping these 
items hard frozen until delivered to the 
consumer; (2) the problem of packaging 
cuts in a way that will please the con- 
sumer’s eye. 


Going Local 


War conditions open way 
for National Council to put its 
consumer-retailer relations pro- 
gram on city-by-city basis. 


Latterly there has been increasing 
evidence that the National Consumer- 
Retailer Council, Inc., has progressed 
a considerable way toward its goal of 
improved consumer-retailer relations. 
Notably, the council has had a good 
measure of success in its campaign to 


Group Hospitalization 


Life Insurance 


For Example 
Company E, New 
York State: During 
1941, $35,956 paid 
to employees for 
hospital care, over 
38 Z of this being for 
care of members of 
employees’ families. 


insurance, 


Send for 


INSURANCE 


promote informative labeling W. 
Dec.27'41,p45). 
@ More Local Activity—The coun: | has 


been largely concerned with pro :am. 
planning on a national scale rathe: thay 
with local campaigns. The only ep- 
tion has been an experimental con ia 
retailer program in Newark, N. J., |) me. 
town of the council’s chairman, }) :rold 


W. Brightman, vice-president o: [, 
Bamberger & Co., department tore, 
Now, however, the council is taking 
advantage of the multitude of war ms... 
merchandising problems—rising prices, 
hoarding, substitutions, curtailed de. 
liveries—to gun for establishment of 
local consumer-retailer groups on a wide 
scale. 

One such group got its start in Phil- 

adelphia this week with an elaborate 
“Consumer-Retailer Victory Forum.” 
The forum itself—a series of speeches 
by business and consumer group experts 
on prices, nutrition, substitutions, and 
similar topics—lasted only one day, 
Wednesday. But it gave a sendoff to a 
permanent local consumer-retailer rela- 
tions program. 
e@ Wide Participation—Membership of 
the Philadelphia Consumer-Retailer 
Committee is wide. Aside from local 
representatives of the national coun- 
cil’s three big consumer-group members 
—the American Assn. of University 
Women, the American Home Eco- 
nomics Assn., and the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs—the committee 
includes a member of the local parent- 
teacher’s organization and representa- 
tives of the Philadelphia Merchants 
Assn. and the Philadelphia Food Dis- 
tributors Assn., along with individual 
retailers. Roger Woolcott, executive sec- 
retary of the national council will be 
an advisory member. 

Participation of the Food Distribu- 

tors Assn. is particularly noteworthy. 
The Consumer-Retailer Council's only 
member from the food field is the 
National Assn. of Food Chains. ‘The 
informative and grade-labeling activi- 
ties of this group, in cooperation with 
the council, have made many manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and independent 
retailers wary of all the council’s works. 
Cooperation from Philadelphia’s Food 
Distributors Assn., which represents the 
entire food industry in the city and is 
headed by a wholesaler, Fred S$. Davis, 
indicates a meeting of minds—at least 
on a local basis. 
e Interest Spreads—If the Philadelphia 
program is successful, the consumer- 
retailer idea may spread fast. The coun- 
cil already is reasonably certain of see- 
ing local committees set up shortly in 
other Pennsylvania communities, and 
retail and consumer organizations in 
several large Middlewestern cities are 
actively interested. 

The council always has hoped to see 
its program applied in individual com- 
munities. Principal bar to this in the 
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i of the Best Equipped Organizations 
America for Fabricating Metal Parts 


@ If you have a war contract, you must ha 

speed from whomever estimates and hand: 

your subcontracts. If one or more of those : 

, come ch contracts calls for products or parts of produ 

a I on : 2 5395 (olf roo 308 fabricated of sheet metal, Lyon can give you t! 

| -. quick action you need. We've been organi: 
for just this sort of speedy action for more t! 
a year. 

Result! Our field men are specially trained 
handle your problems promptly and efficie: 
assuring that no time will be lost when th: 

= reach our War Order Planning Staff. 


ac o\a™ 
} ¥ re ‘a ) retro * ax se 
\ ’ Ba) oe ” . ove pre e 


So, if you have units to make for Uncle 
: that require fabrication of No. 10 to No. 24 ga 
giardy 8°08 sheet steel . . . let's go. Lyon has the facilit 
thee and the “know how” to make them for y 
large quantities ... made the way you want t 
... ready when you need them. 


LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 
General Offices: 1003 Madison Ave., Aurora, Iilinois 
Sales and District Offices Manned by Experienced Enginee: 
in All Principal Cities 


ERIE, too, has an “Atlantic 
Fleet” serving Uncle Sam... 


Where rails must end, units of the Erie Railroad’s fleet of 241 craft quickly 
transfer materials for the allied forces to steamships in New York Harbor. 


Part of Erie’s fleet of powerful tugs that tow heavily laden barges, scows, 
lighters, and car floats. 


One of Erie’s busy docks. Shippers give Erie service top ranking on the 
Atlantic seaboard. 


For any transportation information, see the Erie man. 


HEAVY 
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| past has been the mutual distr, st ,; 
local retail and consumer groups ‘Ih, 
change of feeling which now se 

be taking place stems chiefly, of 

from the desire to cope with y 
problems cooperatively. ‘This 
particularly to retailers who hay 
pleasant memories of charges of 
iteering” in the last war. 


On the Spot in L.A. 


Food & Grocery Bureau is 
left to stand Arnold's fire alone 
in federal court test of Cali- 


| fornia Unfair Practices Act. 


Attacks of Thurman Arnold’s 

trust Division on attempts of California 
retail grocers to enforce Provisions of 
the state’s Unfair Practices Act, forbid 
ding sales below cost, are being wideh 
and carefully watched (BW—Feb.28'42, 
p+5). 
@ One Defendant Left—Last week led 
eral Judge Leon R. Yankwich, Los An 
geles, dismissed all but one of the anti 
trust indictments brought early this 
year against a group of Los Angeles food 
retailers. Sole defendant now remain 
ing is the Food & Grocery Bureau of 
Southern California. Antitrust indict 
ments also are pending against a batch 
of food retailers in the San Francisco 
area (BW—Mar.14'42,p77), but that ac 
tion hasn't reached the trial stage. 


Indictments dismissed last week were 


| against Caler Grocer Co., Certified Gro 
| cers, Colonial Wholesale Grocery Co., 


Market Basket, Southern California Re 


| tail Grocers Assn., Spartan Grocers 
| State Wholesale Grocery Co., United 


Jewish Retail Grocers Assn., E. G. de 
Staute, Ben Roth, and T. A. Von der 
Ahe. In freeing these defendants, the 
court held that members of organiza 
tions which may have cooperated with 
the Food & Grocery Bureau but which 
had no direct control of its activities 
were not responsible for its actions 

e@- Court’s Position—The court clearly in 
dicated its intention of seeing that the 
law which permits vertical price agree- 


| ments—between a producer and distribu 


tor—is not made a vehicie of illegal hon 
zontal price conspiracy between pro 


| ducers or between distributors. Said the 


judge: 

“It is not contended that this very 
act (California Unfair Practices Act) 1s 
violative of the antitrust law. Certain 
it is that the state may, within its 
boundaries, regulate trade practices so 
as to prevent unhealthy competition. 

“Exhibit 402 dated October 15, 1935 
fa letter from the Food & Grocery 
Bureau to Ralphs Grocery Co.}] may be 
said to be a departure from the original 
object [of the act]. We found mention 
in it of a gentlemen’s agreement, the 
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object of which is to stabilize prices 
and methods other than those sanc 
tioned by the state statute. It is beyond 
cavil that the latest decisions of the 
Supreme Court make price-fixing il 


lega 


Sweet Charity 


Philadelphia dealers of 
RCA-Victor turn collection of 
used records over to welfare 
agency as own drive fails. 


RCA-Victor distributors, having lost 
faith and hope in customers’ interest in 
exchanging old phonograph platters for 
new (BW—Feb.14'42,p52), have added 
a dash of charity to snap their salvage 
program into a live public issue. 

In Philadelphia, for instance, hun 

dreds of Boy Scouts banged on house 
doors throughout the city last week, 
collected tons of ancient records, and 
turned them over to the United Chari- 
ties, which will net a tidy sum by selling 
the scrap at 2¢ each to RCA. 
e Helping Hand—The charity twist was 
inaugurated when Distributor Raymond 
Rosen, far from satisfied with junked 
returns from dealers, asked the welfare 
people to front the drive in exchange for 
the salvage proceeds. He estimated that 
the city’s basements and attics might 
vield 2,000,000 records; so United Char 
ities, cognizant not only of a way to 
swell its war-dented coffers but reap live 
publicity as well, agreed. 

Newspapers prepared the public for 

the drive, and Boy Scouts, given the 
collecting job, made an experimental 
rw ee Ala gathering and came face 
to face with the puzzle that had more 
or less snagged RCA’s original program 
—the problem of toting. 
@ Difhcult Discs—Records in bulk are 
not only heavy, but without prope: 
packaging as worrisome to handle as a 
basketful of quicksilver. Rosen, along 
with distributors in other cities, realized 
this when small neighborhood dealers 
returned fair amounts of scrap, but ma- 
jor dealers, including department stores, 
in central shopping districts remote from 
residential areas, turned in little. 

The Scouts solved the problem for 
themselves, though not for lady shop 
pers. Unable to haul the slithery plat- 
ters in express wagons or baby car 
riages, they straightened out wire clothes 
hangers, threaded the records, then 
hooked the wires on poles supported 
on Scout shoulders sedan-chair fashion. 
* Idea May Spread—RCA, interested in 
melting the junk to recover and rebuild 
its store of shellac (the main ingredient 
of records), reports similar drives, using 
the Red Cross, Salvation Army, and 
community welfare funds as pivots, in 


New York and Ohio. 
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eee IS VITAL TO VICTORY PRODUCTION 


Pe along the industrial front .. . 
Dodge bearings, clutches, pulleys, 
“V" belt drives and other power trans- 
mission appliances are working longer 
hours — under heavier loads — at higher 
speeds — to clear the way for Victory. 


Dodge Friction Clutches control the flow 
of power in all branches of war industry 
— release capacity loads at command — 
proportion “HP’s” to groups of machines 
— providing a clear right of way for 
Victory production. 


Perfectly balanced, with weight correctly 
distributed and uniform pressure assured 
by proper spacing of toggles, and with 
ample reserve for overloads — Dodgs 
Friction Clutches deliver a smooth flow 
of power without shock to machine 
Strain on the power line. 


“The right drive for every job” is mor 
than a catch phrase — it is descriptive 
of a service which is vital to Victory 
Through an efficient network of distrib 
utors, Dodge equipment is quickly avail 
able in all industrial centers—Depend on 
Dodge Power Transmission Equipment 


DODGE MANUFACTURING CORPORATION, Mishawaka, Indiana, U.S. A 
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THE RIGHT DRIVE FOR EVERY JOE 


THE QUARTERLY MARKET OUTLOOK-— 


Now that all-out war production has become the 
single driving force behind the nation’s economic activi- 
ties, arms centers emerge as the likeliest prospects for 
increased income and sales during the coming quarter. 
Employment is still on the rise in West Coast and 
northeastern aircraft and shipbuilding centers, and 
especially at new plant sites in interior Reserve districts, 
where most recent arms-facilities awards have been going 
(BW —Dec.27’'41,p46). 

Moreover, auto, tire, appliance, and other priorities- 
struck industries in Chicago, Cleveland, and other heavy- 
goods regions are just about over the hump. From now 
on payrolls in such areas can move in but one direction 


(Key to Regional Income | 


DISTRICT 1— BOSTON 
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dexes, 1935-37=100: [—————] United States; 
DISTRICT 2— NEW YORK 


—up. In contrast, nondurable goods operations at best 
will hold steady. Priorities on new equipment, and 
shortages of materials will limit expansion of the textil 
and apparel industries in the Carolina Piedmont, Ney 
York City, Providence-Fall River-New Bedford an 
other areas. 

Gains in employment in certain other lines—stec! 
manufacturing, coal, petroleum, and lumber—are apt to 
be below average, either because plants are already run 
ning at capacity or because demand is now close to 
peak proportions; in the case of oil, rationing is cutting 
demand down. 

Farmers in most agricultural sections are plunging 
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Operations are quickening at shipbuilding 
points—Portland, Portsmouth, Quincy, 
Groton—and in arms-producing western 
Massachusetts and Connecticut. ‘Type- 
writer, radio, jewelry, and hardware lines 
now are converting to war, but employ- 
ment dislocations have been moderate. 
New England consumer-goods towns— 
Manchester, Lawrence, Brockton, New 
Bedford, Providence—are apt to lag from 
now on, because cotton textile operations 
have stabilized, shoe manufacture has 
tapered a bit, and woolen mills have 
begun to lay off workers. Northern 
rural areas continue “slow.” 


DISTRICT 4— CLEVELAND 
70 T 
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1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 ‘42 
Relatively, New York City prospects con 
tinue depressed. War work still engages 
only a modest portion of the city’s plant 
capacity, and now, the apparel industry is 
faced with shortages of wool, rayon, and 
other materials. Too, property income is 
lagging, while taxes are rising. However, 
elsewhere in the district—for example, in 
northern New Jersey, Long Island, south- 
west Connecticut, and especially in 
upper New York State—employment in 
armament manufacture is persistently 
outstripping the national average. Of 
late, however, the awards for new plants 
have fallen off. 


DISTRICT 5— RICHMOND 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 ‘42 
Due to the concentration of shipbuilding 
and ordnance work, payrolls are expand- 
ing faster than the nation’s in and about 
the Philadelphia industrial area—at Wil- 
mington, Chester, Camden, etc. Other- 
wise, district trends are mixed. War out- 
put is soaring at Berwick, Williamsport, 
and York. At Allentown, Bethlehem, 
Lancaster, and Harrisburg prospects are 
about average. But around Scranton and 
Wilkes-Barre, anthracite and textile pay- 
rolls lag, and Reading hosiery mills are 
idling for lack of silk and nylon. Farm 
gains recorded thus far in 1942 have been 
mediocre. 


DISTRICT 6— ATLANTA 
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Right now, payrolls are lower in Akron, 
loledo, Dayton, and other centers of 
consumer hard-goods lines. But, accel- 
erating conversion to armament will soon 
restore market potentials there. Employ- 
ment in Cincinnati and Cleveland has 
risen to new highs, despite dislocations, 
and in such war towns as Hamilton, Can- 
ton, and Columbus, recent gains have 
been sharp. The income advance con- 
tinues steadier and more moderate in the 
eastern, steel-coal sections of this Reserve 
district; indeed, Sharon, New Castle, and 
other smaller centers have been outstand- 
ing of late. 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 ‘42 
Income gains at war-activated Baltimore, 
Washington, Hampton Roads, and other 
points in the northeast of this district 
continue well above average. But most 
other areas are not faring well. War work 
is limited and output of textiles and 
lumber-products is stabilized at capacity. 
Notable “hot spots” are a few scattered 
arms towns and the new military-base 
sites along the Atlantic coastal plain. 
District farmers are hoping that the 
weather will be kinder this year than it 
was in 1941, when the Carolina cotton 
crop was halved and northern pastures 
were parched by drought. 


1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 ‘42 


Except for towns in northern Alabama 
and southern Tennessee, which still rank 
tops in income gains, this Reserve dis- 
trict’s numerous boom spots are widely 
scattered. Recent heavy awards for new 
contonments and plants have touched 
many new places, lifting prospects in 
such Georgia cities as Atlanta, Augusta, 
Columbus, Macon, and Savannah; also in 
New Orleans. In the meantime, rural 
sales in Mississippi are running high, 
buoyed by a 66% rise in 194] farm 
income. On the other hand, Florida’s 
tourist season has been poor, and citrus 
prices are relatively weak. 
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—A GUIDE TO REGIONAL SALES TRENDS 


into heavy spring work with high hopes. The demands 
created by the war insure a rising market. Furthermore, 
for the most part, increases in crop and livestock output 
promise higher cash returns. On the other hand, tight- 
ness in the agricultural-labor supply is a potential draw- 


back. 


The net result is that income should continue to 
increase throughout the nation, with gains greatest in 
the arms areas; however, agricultural sections, especially 
the Kansas City district, should be above the national 
average, too. As the recent figures suggest, differences 
in sales expansion prospects will vary sharply from dis- 
trict to district. Here are the latest Business Week 
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9—Minneapolis 
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Regional Income Indexes (February figures preliminary, 
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District 12—San Francisco 
Quarterly district-by-district analyses of regional sales 
and income prospects follow under the 12 map charts. 
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With the worst of the dislocations over, 
business in Detroit and other Michigan 
auto centers, as well as in other priorities- 
hit cities, is well on the high road to re- 
covery. Soon, employment will surpass 
peacetime records. Meanwhile, the Mil- 
waukee and Chicago areas have been 
much less hard-hit, and such out-and-out 
arms centers as Indianapolis and Daven 
port - Rock Island - Moline (as well as 
towns provided with new plants, of 
course) have continued to gain. And 
farmers of the district, with high-priced 
hogs, cattle, and dairy products to sell, 
will be good retail customers. 


DISTRICT 1O— KANSAS CITY 
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1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 3 
Income in almost all sections of this Re 
serve district—rural and urban, northern 
and southern—has been gaining faster 
than the nation’s in recent months. 
Farmers still are spending recent excep 
tional receipts—from cotton in the 
south, tobacco in Kentucky, and live- 
stock in the north. Payrolls are rising 
rapidly, as workers are hired to build or 
staff many new plants in and around St. 
Louis, Evansville, and Louisville in the 
northern part of the district, and Mem 
phis, Little Rock, and other Arkansas 
towns in the south. As a whole, district 
prospects are just about tops. 


DISTRICT 11— DALLAS 
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Livestock shipments are yielding out 
standing returns in this agricultural 
region, and boosts in marketings—espe 
cially in the Dakotas—will outrun the 
nation’s. Subsoil moisture now is plenti 
ful, but rainfall this summer will deter 
mine autumn harvests of wheat, hay, 
corn, and other crops. Payrolls in arms 
making plants are bound to rise in Minne 
apolis-St. Paul and Duluth-Superior, and 
activity will surge on the Iron Ranges, 
now that the Great Lakes are open again 
(page 36). But the limited volume of 
arms work moderates longer-term pros 


pects. 
DISTRICT 12—SAN FRANCISCO 
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1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 
From Omaha through the Kansas Cities 
to Oklahoma City, eastern counties of 
this district are now heavily dotted with 
arms-stirred towns. In the west, Denver 
and other major cities rank high. On top 
of this exceptional industrial outlook, 
farm prospects are above-average. Live- 
stock numbers are up sharply over 1941, 
and the winter-wheat condition is excep- 
tional. Income indexes, therefore, will 
continue to advance faster than the na- 
tion’s, with armament-producing areas 
pacing urban gains and with rural Ne- 

raska, Kansas, and Oklahoma leading 
the agricultural improvement. 


1937, 1938 1939 ‘42 
Awards for military construction, at 
Bastrop, Paris, and Gainesville, and for 
new sain, at Austin and Marshall, as- 
sure rising payrolls in the eastern half 
of the district. Business in the Dallas-Ft. 
Worth, Houston, and Beaumont-Port 
Arthur areas, as well as in such towns as 
Corpus Christi, Texarkana, Tex., and 
Minden, La., now is responding to previ- 
ous awards. Farm returns have been best 
in the western (primarily livestock-rais- 
ing) sections. But with subsoil moisture 
plentiful, and plantings to be increased, 
prospects for the coming season are 
bright for the entire district. 
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Employment in shipbuilding, aircraft, 
and metallurgy is soaring at Pacific Coast 
centers, and also at a few inland—as at 
Provo, Ogden, and Salt Lake City, Utah 
Income, as a result, is outstripping the 
nation’s. But with output near capacity, 
ere have flattened out in strictly 
umbering and mining sections. Agricul 
tural conditions, likewise, are not uni 
formly favorable; nevertheless, total 1941! 
farm receipts were up sharply, and the 
emphasis that has been placed here on 
diversified foods—fruits, vegetables, and 
livestock products—augurs well for com 
ing returns. 
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How many “mental sit-downers’ 
have you in your organization? 


“In every factory and store, among office 
workers and salesmen, costly ‘sit-downs’ have 
been going on for a hundred years—mental 
sitdowns”, says Craig Davidson. “Commands 
to do thus and so have met with mental sit- 
downs which have been just as effective in 
blocking production and sales as any physical 
sit-down that ever stopped an assembly line.” 


“That is one reason why this book,” he goes 
on, “should be useful to any man whose job is to 
get other men to do their work right. It should 
visualize for him what causes mental sit-downs 
and what to do about them.” 


Getting Things 
Done 


in Business 
By EVERETT. B. WILSON A practical set of sugges- 


tions to executives giving 


Director of Porto Rican Trade Council, : : . ™ 
Formerly Assistant Director of Personnel, detailed directions for get 
Kroge Grocery and Baking Company ting employees to do their 

ae jobs as management thinks 
New Second Edition, $2.50 they should be done. 


“An executive’s success depends squarely on two points: whether he has good ideas and 
whether he can get his ideas actually and properly used.” This book deals with methods 
of getting your ideas used efficiently. It tells how to get policies, plans and instruc- 
tions carried out as they were designed to be 
carried out. It is in effect a working manual 
Have you seen the on leadership. It tells how to secure effec- 


Revised, Up-to-Date tive and intelligent cooperation. 
Third Edition 
Hutchinson's : : 

STANDARD HANDBOOK practical ideas on: 
—Wh th 1 h bordi- 
FOR SECRETARIES pe ocemad lanteusiines? sienna 


Gives you many 


616 pages, 6 x 9 —What can be done to get instructions car- 

N lo * $2 95 ried out efficiently ? 

cw w price, . —What are the disadvantages of driving? 
#y- you depend on your secre —How can you improve subordinates’ at- 

tary to handle any assignment titudes ? 
judiciously, quickly, correctly’? Can —How can you really check performance ? 
you depend on_ her English?—her —How can you criticize subordinates effec- 
smooth and efficient handling of - 
people? Here is a new book that tively? 
spells better results in all work of —How can you develop responsible sub- 
the secretary Placed in your secre- : 
tary’s hands it will be invaluable ordinates ? ‘ suk 
in assuring the correctness of corre- —How can you dispose of alibis? : 
spondence, in en error, > —What is the technique of developing en- 
promoting good relations, in_ provid- 2 
ing a wealth and variety of infor- thusiasm P ‘ 
mation that will enable her to handle —How can you guard against troubles of 
many details of work with more jealousy? 


satisfaction to you 


Examine this book for 10 days 


SEND THIS McGRAW-HILL ON-APPROVAL COUPON 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO.., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

Send me the books checked below, for 10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 days I will pay for the 
books, plus few cents postage, or return them postpaid. (We pay postage on orders accompanied by 
remittance, ) 


[] Wilson—Getting Things Done in Business, $2.50 


[] Hutchinson—Standard Handbook for Secretaries, $2.95 


Name e ae ° . ‘ . thane Oe dens./keawale 
Address Position P cbawsuSeeee 
City and State pinks Company (be een oe 600 On BW-3-28-42 
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PRODUCTION 
An Electronic War 


Military and industrial uses 
are expected to keep radio-tube 
makers busier than ever, de. 
spite halt in production of sets. 


The War Production Board’s 
terminating radio set production on 
Apr. 23 might give the impression that 
the props are about to be knocked trom 
under the electronic-tube industry, Oy 
the contrary, with the 100% conversion 
of 55 radio manufacturers to war pr 
duction (BW—Mar.14’42,p20), the tub 
industry is almost certain to be busic; 
than ever. 

@ War's Requirements—Modern war 
takes electronic devices by the tens of 
thousands—fire controls, aircraft spot. 
ters, warship controls, what-have-you, 


| plus the controls on the machines that 
produce them—and they require tubes 


by the hundreds of thousands. Add to 
them the countless tubes required for 


military and civilian communications, 
multiply the total figure by tube costs 
ranging from a few cents to several hun 


| dred dollars, and you have a dollar vol- 
ume so staggering that military censor- 


ship forbids publication of an estimate, 
prefers to keep Hitler and Hirohito 
guessing. 

So great are the wartime strides in 
the application of electronic controls to 
noncommunication purposes, that one 
acute observer of the field believes the 
postwar dollar volume of industrial elec 
tronic tubes will outrank that of tubes 
for radio reception, long-distance tele- 
phone, and other communications. 

@ On Vital Jobs—Electrons emitted by 
the filaments and caught by the plates 
(electronic engineers prefer to call them 
cathodes and anodes) in millions of the 
familiar glass or metal tubes control 
vital jobs which range from the auto- 
matic counting of machine-gun am- 
munition as it sweeps down the produc- 
tion line to the control of the machines 
that forge the machine gun’s parts. 
l'oday, there is practically no field 
of manufacture in which electronic de- 
vices do not enter at one point or an- 
other. McGraw-Hill’s Electronics Mag- 
azine counts 34 major uses in the proc- 
ess industries, including 29 in the food 
industries alone; 14 in the metal refin- 
ing and smelting industries; 43 in the 
metal working industries; 9 in textiles; 
10 in petroleum production and refin- 
ing. No count of applications is avail- 
able or printable in strictly defense in- 
dustries. 
ein Power Plants—Power plants use 


| electronic devices not only for control! 
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REMINDER 


Whenever office employees at Stude- 
baker's South Bend plant start to 
throw away used office supplies, little 
STOP signs which project from all 


wastepaper baskets beg them, in the | 
name of conservation, to think twice | 


before completing the pitch. Unex- 
pected savings have resulted from the 
signs, which cost less than 1¢ each. 


ing the frequency and voltage of their | 


electrical output, but to regulate the 
dampers and control the smoke of their 


boilers. In some cities, street lights are | 


turned off and on by photoelectric cells 
which react promptly to shifts from day- 
light to dark and back again. 


The movie industry is testing a cam- | 
era whose lens is so vibrated by elec- | 
tronic contro] that objects in the back- | 


ground of a picture are brought into 
focus with others in the foreground or 


vice versa. At least one hand camera | 


manufacturer has been marketing a 


camera with diaphragm openings ad- | 


justed automatically and without the 
usual amateur guessing to surrounding 
light conditions. 

e Testing and Checking—Cathode ray 


oscilloscopes—which have sold with less | 
resistance since their makers began to | 
describe them to laymen “instantaneous | 
curve-tracing instruments’—check the | 
roundness of bearings in a ball-bearing | 
plant, the resonant speeds of grinding | 
wheels (that might cause breakage and | 
accidents) in the factory of an abrasives | 
manufacturer, the effectiveness of ham- | 
mer blows of various strengths in the | 
crushing of rock, the performance of | 
airplane ignition equipment like mag- | 


netos and other generators. 


High-frequency heating is being used | 
to heat-treat military shells, to braze on | 


their fuse caps, to harden and toughen 
parts of the big guns that will throw 
them. Citrus packers are even said to 
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IN 1586 Don Angelo Pietra Among modern 


contributed to business pro- 
gress by describing the Trial cal cu ] ators Marc h ant 
Balance (Bilancio del libro), 
as used by Venetian merchants sets new stan d a rd sO f 
to assureaccurate balancing of 
their books. 


speed and accuracy with 


20 Points of Superiority 


TRUE-FIGURE DIALS FOR 
ALL 3 FACTORS 


Marchant is the on/y American calculator that provides 
straight-line figure proof in plain sight for a// 3 factors of 
every multiplication. 

Thus Marchant gives an automatic audit proof of the cor- 
rectness of each multiplication ...completely eliminating 
the inefficient, eye-straining, zig-zag hunt over the keyboard 
to check which keys have been depressed. 


Ask the Marchant Man to explain the advantages of the other 19 points. 


Marchant Calculating Machine Company » Home Office: Oaklend, Calibrate U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUFACTURER'S SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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be achieving uniformity, and higher 
prices, for lemons, oranges, and grape- 
fruit in a given crate by grading them 
for color, electronically. 

@ Antisabotage Devices—Comparatively 
simple electronic burglar alarms that 
announce intruders the moment they 
break an invisible light ray across a door 
or window or room are growing up into 
devices powerful enough to guard 2,000 
ft. of industrial fence at a crack. 

One device, operation of which must 
remain secret for the duration, utilizes 
an invisible infra-red ray beam effective 
both in bright sunlight and in total dark- 
ness. Another picks up the slightest 
whisper of talk from a potential sabo- 
teur as he approaches a fence, even 
though he thinks his conversation is 
covered up by the noise of factory oper- 
ations and passing traffic. 


Experiment Pays 
Five-year-old planting of 
lemon grass, yielding essential 
perfume oil, proves worthwhile, 
but byproducts must be found. 
It grew like a weed and was almost as 
worthless when U.S. Sugar Corp. added 
lemon grass to its experimental plant- 


ings in the Florida Everglades some five 
years ago. ‘Today, with almost 1,000 


acres m production, it constitutes what 
importers say is the only commercial 
source of lemon grass oil in continental 


Five years ago U.S. Sugar Corp.'s 
planting of lemon grass in the Florida 
Everglades was distinctly non-profit 
and experimental. Today, it is virtu- 
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United States. The oil, used largely as 
a base for synthetic perfumes, for 
scented soaps and as citral (lemon flavor- 
ing), has jumped in price from 35¢ to 
$3.00 per pound. The yield from the 
Everglades grass patch approximates a 
ton of oil per month. 

@ Byproducts Needed—This essential oil 
for the perfumery makers came largely 
from India before the shipping shortage 
cut off that source. A duty-free import, 
the oil did not recommend itself as a 
money crop to sub-tropical farmers. 
With unused "Glades muckland avail- 
able, adjoining its 30,000 acres of sugar 
cane in a near-frostproof area, U. S. 
Sugar Corp. decided to experiment with 
crop diversification, but it realized early 
that lemon grass could not qualify as a 
business proposition unless byproduct 
uses could be found. 

Research developed a cattle feed, 
made of the dehydrated grass mixed 
with molasses, and a profitable commer- 
cial demand for the product was devel- 
oped in recent years. War uses for 
molasses have, however, restricted com- 
mercial use of the blackstrap (molasses 
from which nearly all sugar content has 
been extracted) for cattle feed, but the 
experimental pens at Clewiston, Fla., 
still are permitted a ration of lemon 
grass and molasses for the Florida range 
cattle being finish-fed. Experiments 
show a gain of 200 Ib. in 105 days by 
some of this molasses-fed beef. 

@ No Expansion Planned—The sugar 
company researchers do not plan to 
expand their grass patch. The planting 
cost is somewhat higher than for the 


ally the only source of lemon grass 
oil which is available to U.S. manu- 
facturers. War conditions have upped 
the price 750%. 


average Everglades crop, but thr ty 
four mature cuttings a year can be + key 
off, and a single planting will yic! fo, 
at least five years without benefit «  ¢. 
sowing. Eighteen months are req ireq 
to bring in a first commercial ha. est. 
which probably places lemon gra __ in 
the category of an agricultural ga: }\ 
End of the war and resumption o! pet 
ter transportation facilities for I: Jian 
duty-free imports would send the oj] 
tumbling from its $3 peg faster ‘han 
it climbed. 

A single still, operated 24 hours a day, 

extracts the oil from recurrent cuttings 
of upwards of 1,000 acres of grass. A 
mechanical harvester, built on the scene. 
clips the now-precious grass and deposits 
it in a hopper that transports it to the 
still without having been touched }y 
hand. The spent grass is finely m 
ated when mixed with blackstrap mo 
lasses. ‘The extracted oil goes to market 
as a product that is made into ionone, 
an important base for violet perfumes 
and soap perfuming. 
@ One Other Hemisphere Source—'! he 
Everglades planting can supply only an 
estimated one-fifth to one-sixth of the 
domestic demand. The only other pro 
ducing lemon grass planting in the 
Western Hemisphere is said by essen- 
tial oil dealers to be in Guatemala, and 
this supply is subject to ship delivery. 
It is also being developed in Brazil, but 
not yet in substantial quantities. 


Blackout Gadget 


Invention is offered for di- 
rect control from powerhouses 
without extra equipment. Plan 
safeguards emergency services. 


A blackout control device which is 
attracting considerable attention among 
civil defense authorities and _ electric 
utilities (because it doesn’t require the 
power companies to install added equip- 
ment and doesn’t use critical war ma- 
terials) is the invention of a Los Angeles 
attgrney, William S. Sprague. 

@ Advantages Described—Sprague and 
the S & M Lamp Co. of Los Angeles, 
the firm which will make the gadget, 
claim that their system will put out 
every light in an area and simultaneously 
sound alarms or ring bells in homes, and 
that it makes it possible to control black- 
outs from power stations without shut- 
ting off current from emergency services. 

Mr. Sprague’s device, almost pockct- 
size (6x6x4 in.), goes into action when 
the power station changes the frequency 
of its current for the few seconds neces- 
sary to operate the mechanism. 

@ What Happens—As described by Joe 
Daniels, S & M sales manager, this is 
what happens: The frequency of the 
electric plant’s generator is decreased 
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THE LOCKS AT THE “SOO,” life line 
of America’s steel industry, carry a 
tonnage greater than 
Panama combined. Big event of the 
season is the gathering of ore boats 
off the entrance for the first upward-bound 
spring trip, which is usually made while the 
Great Lakes are still full of floating ice. 


HEREVER fuel or lubricants must be carried, wher- 

ever vacuums are necessary or hydraulic pressure 
must be transmitted, Bundy Tubing has long been 
standard for its strength, its ductility and its resistance 
to vibration fatigue. So it’s not surprising that more 
than forty types of military automotive vehicles for 
the United States and its allies use Bundy Tubing for 
twenty-six basic applications. 

Tanks and marine engines, tractor cranes and tan- 
dem rollers, radios and radio antennas, ground and 
parachute flares and expeditionary gasoline cans, weld- 
ing machines and cartridge loaders, aircraft engines 
and propellers, battery chargers and searchlight units 


BUNDY 


ENGINEERED To 


THIS “JEEP’S” LIFE LINES, 
its hydraulic brake tubes, 
Suez and oil lines, gas lines and 

many other miscellaneous 

tubing parts are made 
from Bundy Tubing, selected for 
its strength, its ductility and its 
resistance to vibration fatigue. 


2 ~ gee 
a. * 
oe & 


Ewing Galloway 


—these are other random examples of military equip- 
ment using Bundy Tubing. 

In the equally essential field of non-military defense 
items, Bundy Tubing plays just as important a part. 
Farm machinery and tractors, poultry brooders and 
incubators, excavating and road-building machinery. 
machine tools and welding machines, coal mining and 
oil drilling equipment, fire engines and utility main 
tenance equipment, oil burners and bottled gas — all! 
use one or another type of Bundy Tubing. 

If you use tubing in or near Bundy’s range of sizes 
you should have complete information on the Bundy 
line. Bundy Tubing Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


TUBING 


EXPECTATIONS 


YOUR 


BUNDYWELD double-walled steel tubing, 
hydrogen-brazed, copper-coated inside 
and outside. From Capillary sizes up to 
and including 7," O. D. This double- 
walled type is also available in steel, 
tin-coated on the outside, and in Monel. 
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. Available in sizes up 


BUNDY “‘TRIPLE-PURPOSE’’ MONEL 
tubing. Doubl>walled, rolled from tw« 
strips, joints opposite, welded into « solid 
wall. Available in all Monel, Mone! inside 
—steel outside, and Mone! outside — etee! 
inside. Sizes up to and including &%" 0. D 


ELECTRICWELD steel 
Single - walled — butt 

annealed. Also fur- 
tin-coated outside if 


including &" O. D. 
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about two cycles—say, from 60 to 58 
cycles—for something less than 10 
seconds, hardly long enough to upset 
the accuracy of an electric clock by 
more than a fraction of a second. This 
change in frequency energizes a relay 
which flips one or more switches con- 
trolling lights—and appliances, unless 
they are on separate circuits. ‘The gen- 
erator operates normally except for the 
two brief moments required to turn the 
devices on and off. 

The sponsors are fully aware that 
changing the frequency of current is 
against all normal operating policies of 
the electric utilities. Roughly, their ob- 
jection is this: When. two generating 
systems are interconnected there’s an 


intricate problem of balancing frequen- 
cies used by the two companies. They 
must be synchronized exactly to oper- 
ate efficiently. If one system’s frequency 
is altered, it throws the interconnection 
out of balance. 

e “Not Impossible’—Sprague believes 
the advantages of his device outweigh 
the disadvantages. ‘““We are assured by 
electrical engineers,” he says, “that al- 
though it will be a somewhat difficult 
operation for the utilities to perform, it 
is not impossible and the system has the 
great advantage of not requiring installa- 
tion of any equipment by the utilities. 
The device doesn’t take critical mate- 
rials, and it can be widely distributed to 
the public in a short time.” 


Mass Handling for Mass Production 


This chart presents one recorded example of 


One of a series of 

advertisements 
showing how BATTERY 
INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS 
are speeding war pro- 
duction by handling 
materials efficiently. 


PRODUCTION 
UP 400% 


what happens when the practise of handling 
materials in units of 2 to 5 tons on skids or 
pallets replaces less modern methods. Such 
big gains may seem too good to be true, but 
they are just as inevitable as similar gains 
that have been made by mass production, and 
are based on exactly the same principles. 


BATTERY INDUSTRIAL TRUCKS can 
handle materials in units of 2 to 5 tons with 
no more motions than units of 20 to 50 pounds 
can be handled manually, and they can do it 
faster. The result can be described as mass 
handling, indispensable servant of mass pro- 
duction. 


Every major American industry utilizes this 
modern handling method, including the new 
defense plants. As a consequence they enjoy 
larger productive capacity and lower costs. 
Larger capacity for today’s battle of produc- 
tion. Lower costs for tomorrow’s battle for 
markets. 


MANUFACTURING 
AREA UP 25% 


STORAGE SPACE 
DOWN 334% 


208 SO. LA SALLE ST. a | 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


MEMBERS — TRUCK MANUFACTURERS: AUTOMATIC, BAKER, CRESCENT, EASTON, ELWELL-PARKER, MERCURY AND YALE; 
BATTERIES: EDISON, EXIDE AND PHILCO; BATTERY CHARGING EQUIPMENT: ELECTRIC PRODUCTS ANB MERTNER. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL TRUCK 
STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 


Silver for Cars 


Studebaker has process 
for silver plating its bright trim, 
developed since nickel and 
chromium scarcity began. 


A few hundred of the very last of | 
1942 model Studebaker automobik 
come off the production line introd; 
an unheralded but revolutionary « 
opment in brightwork trim. Actually, 
where stainless steel, chrome plate 
nickel plate were previously employed 
inside and out, there was on these cars 
a kind of silver-plating that is, as far as 
Studebaker engineers know, different 
from any silver plate ever seen before. 
e Getting Set for Change—At the first 
rumblings of curtailment in allowable 
brightwork due to short supplies of chro- 
mium and nickel, the Studebaker man- 
agement developed misgivings about the 
sales appeal of a car without the cus- 
tomary glittering trim. The research 
department rounded up all obtainable 
literature on exterior silver-plate experi- 
ments, brought in some_ technicians 
from the silverware factory of Oneida, 
Ltd., the band instrument plant of 
C. G. Conn Co., and the Indium Corp. 
of America, and set to work. 

When the anticipated order arrived 
banning conventional bright __ fin- 
ishes, shortly before the car rationing 
order, Studebaker’s new  silver-plate 
process was ready. It had withstood ac- 
celerated tests in the laboratory, so that 
putting it on automobiles was not a 
gamble. The cost was not excessive. 
And the finish is claimed to excel more 
usual platings in richness and beauty. 
e How It’s Done—The process starts, 
Studebaker explains, with a piece of 
steel, which gets a special type of “*bond- 
erize’’ coating—a patented rust-resistant 
layer of iron phosphate integral with the 
steel—but no plating of critical metal. 
The bonderize layer serves as a buffer 
between the silver and steel, as well 
as resisting rust and corrosion. Silver 
i§ deposited directly upon the bonderize 
surface. It is put on in two strike baths 
of special current densities, followed by 
a special silver-plating bath. 

For protection against tarnishing, 
weather-exposed parts are plated with 
indium—a relatively rare corrosion-re- 
sistant silver-like metallic element—after 
the silver has been “butler finished” to 
a satin surface. The indium is then 
alloyed with the silver by baking in a 
still atmosphere for two hours at 350 I’. 
The indium-silver alloy is then either 
butler or bright finished, using a slow- 
speed soft wheel. To protect the finish 
still further, two light coats of clear 
synthetic enamel are placed over the 
entire piece, each coat baked one hour 
at 270 F. 
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‘““Now why should 
_I have Auto 


Insurance?” 
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HOW TO GET EXTRA 


VALUE IN A 


CHAIN LINK FENCE 


One fence may look like any other when 
new. But long years of stout, trouble-free 
protection, with continuing good looks, 
are built into every WickwireSpencerfence. 

To give you this super-quality we make 
the special steel for the fabric to our own 
rigid specifications in our open hearth 
furnaces . . . then we draw our own wire 
under exactingly controlled conditions. 

Wickwire Spencer engineering pio- 
neered developments which improve the 
quality and appearance of chain link fence 


SS 99a rete e >, . 
OO Y . Soe "2%, 


—for instance, the process of hot galva- 
nizing after weaving, for greater durability. 
No job is too large, no job is too small. 
Every job, including your own, will be 
engineered with skill born of many years’ 
experience on all types of property. 

For catalog and full information call 
the Wickwire Spencer Chain Link Fence 
representative listed in your classified 
*phone book—or write Wickwire Spencer 
Steel Company, Rand Building, Buffalo, 
New York. 


WICKWIRE FENCE 


How to select and 
handle employees 


—to secure the utmost in 


cooperation, 


efficiency 


and productiveness 


Here is a comprehensive, authoritative, and practical manual of 


the principles, 
complicated 


relationships 


practices, and instruments in the important and 


of management, work, and workers. 


Filled with helps to apply every day in hiring, testing, training, 


supervising, directing, 
moting, and discharging employees. 


transferring, promoting, de- 


disciplining, 
Such matters as the use of 


newer psychological tests and what to do under social and labor 
legislation are covered, as well as all the best accepted method- 
ology of routine personnel administration. 


PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


/ HIS book takes up in a thorough, scientific 

manner the actual problems of the adjust- 
ment of the individual to the work he is best 
qualified to do. You'll find much tc repay you 
in increased cooperation and efficiency of per- 
sonnel, in this complete manual, backed up by 
methods in use by 231 companies employing 
more than 1,750,000 workers. 


Look up: 
—how to use an effective rating 
scale 
—how to conduct mental alertness 
tests, and special ability tests 
—how to develop the right incen- 
tive 
—how to use instruments in salary 
control etc., etc 


10 DAYS’ FREE EXAMINATION 
SEND THIS COUPON 


paid. 


Position 
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StS See eeesessesseeesseeeeeeeseeeseeeseseeesesees 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

Send me Scott, Clothier, Mathewson and Spriegel’s Personnel 
Management, for 10 days’ examination on approval. 
I will send $4.00, plus few cents postage, or return book post- 
(Postage paid on orders accompanied by remittance.) 


City and State 


Company eee pe. 
“SS SCRSSESESTSTE SEES SHEE eee eee eee eee eee eeee eee? 


JUST OUT—3rd EDITION 


By W. DO. Scott, President, Scott Co., Con- 
sultants in Industrial Personnel, R. C. Clothier, 
Vice President, Scott Co., B. Mathewson, 
Formerly National Labor Relations Board, and 
W. R. Spriegel, Formerly General Superin- 
tendent, U. S. Rubber Co., Detroit. 589 pages, 
illustrated, $4.00 


in 10 days 


. BW-3-28-42 


| indicate 
'wheels give excellent results in speeds 


NEW PRODUCTS 


Grinding Wheel Winder 


New means for manufacturing 
building your own grinding wh« 
the Security Grinding Wheel | 
are being demonstrated by \ 
Grinding Wheel Co., 642 Beaubi 
Detroit. Briefly, the process con: 


winding multiple strands of wool yar 
impregnated with abrasive grains and 
chemical bonding material around the 
stubs of worn grinding wheels (or 
around new arbors to produce new 
wheels), building up their peripheries to 
any reasonable diameter and width 
Following winding by the machine 
here pictured, the wheels are seasoned 
in a special mechanical refrigerator to 
secure even crystallization and fast cut- 
ting surfaces. Armour Institute tests 
that both new and rebuilt 


of grinding and resistance to heating 


‘and wear. Peripheral speeds of 16,000 
ft. per min. result in “no signs of 


breaking.”” The company proposes to 
g j I 


isell winding and refrigerating equip- 
|ment to large war producers and to set 


up licensed wheel winders for serving 
smaller producers. 


Blackout Ventilator 


The new “Blackout” Pleasantaire 


Room Ventilator looks very much like 


, 


previous models, yet has two impor 
tant differences: (1) It conserves metal 
by using plywood for its housing and 


| certain other parts. (2) An electric fan 


motor, already built and not required 


| for defense, furnishes power for the 
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plowe Sealed in the bottom portion 
of a window with plywood to entrap any 
elitalc light during blackouts, the out- 
st brings in fresh air, filters it through 
oil-treited Fiberglas and exhausts stale 
tobacco smoke. As developed by 
Pleasautaire Corp., Tower Bldg., Wash- 
ington, D. C., its housing has plenty 
of room for mechanical refrigeration 
equipment, to be installed easily when 
the day comes that materials can be 
released for the purpose. 


git an 


Drip Preventive 


If priorities have curtailed your sup- 
ply of paint brushes or pneumatic spray- 
ing equipment, you can apply “NoDrip”’ 
to your pipes, ceilings, and walls with 


a ailll 


an everyday whisk broom. It is a new 
plastic cork coating, formulated by 
J. W. Mortell Co., Kankakee, Ill., to 
stop dripping from condensation and 
sweating in moist factories and home 
basements. It is spread 4 inch thick 
over any brick, composition, concrete, 
metal, plaster, tile, wood, or previously 
painted surfaces and can be finished off 
with paint in any color, if desired. 


Toluene Substitute 


A versatile new nonflammable sol- 
vent, compounded by Great Northern 
Chemical Co., 1033 South Boulevard, 
Oak Park, Ill., as a replacement for tolu- 
ene (same thing as the toluol part of 
military TNT) will appear under nine 
different names for as many different 
purposes: (1) Aroevap, for printing ink; 
(2) Glusol, to remove grease from bones 
in glue manufacture; (3) Kleenal, for 
dry cleaning; (4) Leather-Sol, for de- 
greasing hides before tanning; (5) Per- 
fextractor, for extracting perfumes from 
flowers; (6) Polusol, for wax or resin 
polishes; (7) Res-Sol, to replace turpen- 
tine and other solvents in paints, var- 
nishes, and nitrocellulose lacquers; (8) 
Soyextractor, for extracting oil from 
seed and beans; (9) Textul, as a sol- 


vent in the coating of rubber-proofed 
fabrics, 
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if Burring” 
IS YOUR PRODUCTION 
ENEMY No. 1— 


Let Osborn Prove To You How Brushes 
Can Speed and Improve This Operation 


@ The illustrations above show the surface 
of a precision metal part used in a 


vital wartime product. Top photograph 
is a close-up view of one edge of this 
part. What appears to be a mountain 
range are really small burrs. Below it this 
same area is pictured after brushing. 
Note the absence of any excess metal and 
the smooth, glistening finish obtained. 


This example is typical of thousands 
of metal parts, both large and small, 
going into the production of such pre- 
cision products as bombs, shells, guns, 
recoil mechanisms and motors. Every 
one must be free of burrs. Every one must 
have the corners broken. Too frequently, 
both operations are being performed by 
slow inefficient manual methods, with 
the result that an abnormal number of 
workers are required for this service and 
the finished job leaves much to be desired. 


Osborn representatives are prepared 
to study your burring requirements ahd 
show you how the right type or types of 
power-driven brushes, properly applied, 
can speed, simplify and improve this all- 
important operation. Write today for 
complete information. The Osborn Man- 
ufacturing Company, 5401 Hamilton Avenue, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER 
OF BRUSHES FOR INDUSTRY 
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Textile Wage Row 


New England mill operators 
resist union demand for raise, 
and issue is headed for NWLB, 
but OPA may decide it. 


Ihe demand of C.I.O.’s ‘Textile 
Workers Union for a 10¢-an-hour wage 
increase from all New England cotton 
and rayon manufacturers (BW —Mar. 
21°+2,p7+) has become a labor dispute 
and is on its way to the docket of the 
National War Labor Board. ‘This week, 
I’. W.U. spokesmen and a committee of 
six industry representatives, headed by 
Robert Amory, Nashua Mfg. Co. presi- 
dent, met in the offices of the U.S. 
Conciliation Service in Washington. 

Ihe union reiterated its demand for 
the wage boost and repeated the reasons 
for it which it offered in Boston last 
weck when it met in a joint session with 
75 textile mill executives. It told gov- 
ernment conciliators (1) that the earn- 
ings of New England cotton and rayon 
workers are abnormally low; (2) that 
these workers cannot maintain adequate 
living standards on their present earn- 
ings; (3) that cotton and rayon com- 
panies are able to pay a wage increase; 
(+) that the effect of wage increases on 
prices would be slight; and (5) that the 
wage increase would not be inflationary. 
@ Industry's Answers—'o these conten- 
tions the employer committee replied 
(1) that wages in New England mills are 
already well above the rest of the coun- 
trv; (2) that the combination of high 
wages, greatly increased material costs, 
and low ceiling prices for mill products 
makes it impossible to grant wage in- 
creases; and (3) that Administrator Leon 
Henderson has “repeatedly insisted that 
blanket increases in wages should not be 
granted.” 

I'hese claims and counter-claims were 
not offered in the hope of convincing 
anybody—not, at least, at this stage of 
the negotiating. They were points being 
made for the record. ‘The employers did, 
however, win their basic contention that 
the disagreement was one for NWLB to 
consider. ‘This meant that union pres- 
sure would be directed, not against the 
textile firms, but against a government 
agency. And before the dispute is set- 
tled that government agency may not 
be NWLB at all; it may be the Office of 
Price Administration. 

@ Case for Price Boosts—Although the 
textile manufacturers issued a statement 
that they were “in entire agreement with 
the objective of the Price Administrator 
in trying to prevent, or at least control, 
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inflation,” they hastened to point out 
what they considered to be flaws in pres- 
ent textile price ceilings. ‘They cited the 
fact that price ceilings for most fabrics 
made by New England mills were set 
last August and are essentially the basis 
of prices which prevail today, despite 


TO TRAIN TRAINERS 


Details of a $5,000,000 three-point 
maintenance program, designed to 
keep the mechanized equipment of 
the United Nations at highest pos- 
sible fighting efficiency, have been 
worked out by (1. to r.) C. E. Wilson, 
president of General Motors, Maj. 
Gen. Jacob L. Devers, Chief of U.S. 
Armored Forces, and O. E. Hunt, 
G. M. vice-president. At the General 
Motors Institute, Flint, Mich., facili- 
ties have already been set up to train 


the fact that wage increases app: 
ing 12% were given last Sep 
Chey maintained that ceiling pri 
based on low-cost mills, imply: 
such a standard was unduly Se 
New England mills. 

Though it was nowhere ¢ 
stated, textile employers said, i1 
that if NWLB directed them t 
wage increases, OPA would have 
mit them to raise prices. Such 
will be attacked by the union o1 


commissioned and non-commissioned 
officers to serve as instructors at 
camps and bases in the field. The 
course includes classroom work and 
shop experience (below) where G. M 
experts show officers and non-coms 
how to check the alignment of Diese! 
tank engine connecting rods and pis 
tons. The G.M. Institute, which i 
one of the first units to start func 
tioning under the training program 
will graduate 25 instructors a month 
for the Armored Force Training cen 
ter at Ft. Knox. 
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HEN tank production went into high, trans- 

missions were needed fast. And what trans- 
missions! Giant gear assemblies weighing up to 
8000 pounds... delivering as much as 400 h.p. to 
the tracks of 30-ton traveling fortresses. Smaller 
transmissions, too, for smaller tanks, but still over- 
size, rugged ... far larger than any ever made in 
quantity production before. 


Only tough alloy-steel gears can stand this pun- 
ishing service -. . machining is a difficult problem. 
Shell Lubricants helped meet the urgent need for 
speed, One plant, changing to a new type of Shell 
Cutting Oil, was able to increase the depth of cut 
30%, and still get a better finish. Other manufac- 
turers reported gains almost as good. 


This is only one of the many ways Shell Industrial 
Lubricants are speeding up America’s war produc- 
tion .. . only one example of what these improved 
products may be able to do in your own plant. Are 
you sure you are getting top production from all of 
your equipment? Why not have a talk with Shell? 
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is convinced that Henderson can’t be 
budged. The union will raise no funda- 
mental objections to passing the cost of 
a wage boost on to the industry's cus- 
tomers—if OPA permits it. As a matter 
of fact it may well be textile union rep- 
resentatives who turn out to be the most 
insistent advocates of price changes be- 
fore the Henderson agency. But if Hen- 
derson can make it unequivocally clear 
that he will not entertain such sugges- 
tions, the union will turn on the employ- 
ers, challenging their claims that under 
present price control they cannot absorb 
higher labor costs. 

° Not Like Steel—lhe wage issue in 1" 
Little Steel case, now before NWLB, i 
not of immediate consequence to the 
ultimate consumer (BW—Mar.14'42, 
p13), for increases there would not be 
directly translated into an increased cost 
of living. But textile wages are a dis- 
tinctly different matter. How Washing- 
ton deals with ““I’.W.U. vs. New Eng- 
land ‘Textile Mills” may well define 
price and labor policy for the duration. 


Boston's Plan 


Hub City’s experiment in 
industry-labor relations copies 
“Toledo Plan”, puts production 
on a par with peace. 


A substantial section of Boston’s in- 

dustry and labor is about to embark on 
an experiment in labor relations which, 
it is hoped, will contribute to labor 
peace and step up output in the metro- 
politan area’s war plants. Modeled after 
the “Toledo Plan” (BW —May3'4l, 
p52), which makes a civic responsibility 
out of good industrial relations and 
which operates through committees 
made up of umion, management, and 
public representatives, the Boston 
scheme goes further and makes produc- 
tion an objective coequal with peace. 
e Still Being Organized—Thought up 
last December by a group of active mem- 
bers of the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Industrial Relations Council 
of Metropolitan Boston, as the new un- 
dertaking is called, is still in the organ- 
izational stage. Its formal launching is 
scheduled for next month. That it will 
get off to an auspicious start is assured 
by the fact that already more than forty 
of Boston’s top firms have joined. 
Among these are General Electric, Mon- 
santo Chemicals, Boston Elevated, and 
lilene’s department store. And equally 
important to the success of the Boston 
plan, about the same number of A.F.L. 
and C.1.O. unions have affiliated with 
the council, including such important 
ones as the A.F.L. building trades group 
and the C.1.O. clothing workers. 

The council is an association of or- 
ganizations rather than individuals; the 
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WATERFRONT RULERS 


Empowered with absolute authority 
to make or break the rules of all ex- 
isting labor contracts, if necessary, to 
speed up West Coast shipping (BW 
—Mar.21'42,p77), the Pacific Coast 
Maritime Industry Board started 
things off at its first meeting held 
recently in San Francisco by calling 
for a survey to determine how cargo 
handling can be speeded and how 
more longshoremen can be obtained. 
On the left side of the table were 


board members representing C.].(. 
Longshoremen’s Union; 
table were representatives of the Wa 
terfront Employers Assn. Vice-chair 
man Paul Eliel (coatless, at head of 
table) presided in the absence of 
Chairman Wayne L. Morse, whose 
National War Labor Board duties 
kept him in Washington. Interested 
spectators were Harry Bridges (in 
foreground, with handkerchief in 
pocket), who heads the union, and 
Henry Melnikow of the Pacific Coast 
Labor Bureau (hand in pocket). 


across the 


companies and unions hold membership 
and pay dues as institutions, and are rep- 
resented by various executives. Repre- 
sentatives of the public sit on council 
committees as “‘associate members.” 

Among them are such men as Daniel 

Marsh, president of Boston University 
and Prof. Sumner Slichter-of Harvard. 
Professor Richard Doherty of Boston 
University currently acts as executive 
secretary. 
@ Fow It Will Work—Preliminary work 
of the council indicates how it will op- 
erate as a going concern. Of the sched- 
uled monthly meetings the first few 
were held at the Chamber of Commerce 
and at the City Club. Although the labor 
men did not raise the issue, the employ- 
ers themselves thought these places 
were pretty well identified as “business 
haunts,” and consequently subsequent 
meetings will be on more neutral 
grounds. ‘The object of these meetings 
is to encourage labor and management 
men to meet when they have no axe to 
grind or plant in one another’s heads. In 
such circumstances frank talk, imper- 
sonal and congenial, has already proved 
valuable. 

“Well, they don’t wear horns, after 
all,” is likely to be the comment of a 
business man or labor official when he 
is asked about “the other crowd’”’ after 
attending the first mecting. 

@ Preventive Therapy—‘“I'o encourage 
moderation on the part of both manage- 
ment and labor in approaching the solu- 
tion of problems affecting their relation- 


ships’”’ is one of the council’s purposes. 
This kind of preventive therapy will 
be applied by educational and illustra 
tive procedures. Thus, for example, if 
an important Boston firm reaches its 
twentieth or tenth or fifth year of strike 
free, harmonious relations with a union, 
that anniversary will be celebrated by 
the council with the dissemination to 
unions and management of detailed in 
formation on how such relations were 
achieved and preserved. Conversely, the 
council may draw lessons for its mem 
bers from conflict situations, occurring 
either in Boston or elsewhere, in an at 
tempt to point out pitfalls which make 
moderation and solution difficult. 

Conciliation and arbitration will be 
other, council functions, and one of the 
objectives it will seek is the amendment 
of labor contracts in the Boston area to 
include a no-strike clause providing fot 
arbitration of all differences which can 
not be settled in direct negotiations 
Conciliation assistance and arbitrators 
will be provided by the council. 
e@ This Is the Technique—The informal 
technique which the council will em 
ploy in helping to secure industrial peac« 
is illustrated by situations in which the 
group has already played a part. In one 
which is fairly ty ‘pical the state represen 
tative of a national union who had at 
tended a council discussion called up 
the employer he had met there. 

The conversation ran something like 
this: 

“Look,” said the labor man to the 
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For MEN 


who wish they were twins 


SNS eevee KARR, 


No wonder the wish to be twins is so frequently ex- 
pressed by the business men of America. On them falls 
the burden of knowing and telling . . . finding out and 
deciding with quick accuracy so that the nation’s total 


production will meet the terrible urgency of the need. 


Now suppose there’s a Teletalk on your desk. You can 
speak instantly with the other key men in your business, 
and they with you. Several of you—three or four or a 
dozen—can hold a conference with this ‘‘round table 
of modern business” and be turning decisions to action 
before you could all assemble in 

one place. You can get or con- 

firm information on your Teletalk 

while you hold an incoming or 

outgoing telephone call. Your 

office switchboard is relieved of 

the burden of inside calls— you 

get better telephone service. 


Advantages like these have 
caused many a Teletalk user to 


label Teletalk amplified inter- 


WEBSTER ® 


communication ‘‘indispensable’’. Having Teletalk does 
make you ‘‘twins”’ in effectiveness. 
Teletalk is attractive. The executive Model 524 illus 
trated has a burl walnut cabinet with hand rubbed 
finish. The telephone handset is for confidential inter 
communication ... the separate microphone elimi 
nates all manual operation during conversation. Many 
other models and special features are available to meet 
any intercommunicating requirement. 

Find out today how much time and energy Teletalk can 
save you. Just call the dealer or 
distributor in your community 
Remember, Teletalk is quick 
and inexpensive to install, and 
operating cost is negligible. 


Licensed under U 
Company, Incorpor 
and Telegraph Company 


WEBSTER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
Racine, Wisconsin, U.S. A. 
Established 1909 


Export Department: 100 Varick St.,N. Y.C 
Cable Address: "ARLAB” New York City 


Mm ELECTRIC 


“Where Quality is a eth say and Fair Dealing an Obligation” 
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Vou and Tom had a going, growing 

business when the war came along. 

That changed many plans and made 

things tougher. But if you keep work- 

ing hard, you'll ride out the storm 
.. and really pay off! 

That takes time —- and time is a 
practical joker. Suppose Tom turns 
the wrong way in a blackout. You'd 
have two partners instead of one — 
two care-free kids~ -Tom’s only heirs. 

It might be worse, because, after 
all, they're pretty good kids. They'll 
be reasonable. They'll hardly expect 


Will Tom’s children be 
your partners tomorrow ? 


to take Tom’s place in the business. 

But chances are you'll have to buy 
them out and reorganize ——- or wind 
up the business entirely. Either way 
is expensive. Can you afford it? 

You can if your partnership is 
protected by a New England Mutual 
“Business Stabilization Plan.” We 
have a chart that shows its many 
advantages simply and clearly. Any 
of our Advanced Underwriters will 
be glad to go over it with you. Or 
write to George L. Hunt, Vice- 
President, for a free copy. 


New England Mutual 


Li Insurance Company 


of Boston 


George Willard Smith, President 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
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Agencies in Principal Cities Coast to Coast 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA 1835 


| 


employer, “I understand you're a { 
of John X who runs the XYZ con 
Can you arrange for me to see 
He’s headed for some serious tro, 

“I can try,” was the reply, and 
he had John X on the telephone. 
said the mediating business mai 
hear you’re messed up in some ki 
labor trouble. There’s a fellow fro: 
union who wants to talk with you 
it.” 

“To hell with him,” was John X’s 
retort. ““That whole crowd’s a bunch 
of bloodsuckers. I’ve got a two-by 
union business agent on my neck 
who used to work for me. Now he’ 
ing to tell me how to run my busi: 
Ill close up shop before I let him 
me around. Let them go ahead 
strike, I can stand it just as long 
they can.” 

e Grievances Settled—‘“‘But this fe] 
who wants to talk with you seems to be 
a pretty decent sort,” said the coun 
member. ‘Matter of fact, I had lunch 
with him the other day and he was tell- 
ing me how some of the local boys often 
go off half-cocked. Maybe he can do 
something.” 

The upshot was that later that day 
the council member found himself sct- 
ting up a round of drinks for an angry 
but curious employer and a conciliating 
union official. Before they left the bar, 
the problem was settled, union gricy- 
ances were adjusted, and a foundation 
laid for a better understanding between 
one Boston firm and the union with 


| which it dealt. 


| @ Behind WPB Drive—In pushing pro- 


duction in Boston war plants, the coun- 
cil’s executives expect to work closely 
with War Production Board officials 
who are fostering the national Produc- 
tion Drive. Monsanto experience, for 
example, may be made available to other 
Boston firms through the council, and 
council meetings can become a forum 
for trading ideas. 

On the whole, employers are more 
enthusiastic about the council than are 
Boston unions. Paying dues into an 
“outside” organization is a distinct no 
elty for a local union. They want to 
know exactly what they can expect in 
return and that may be pretty hard to 
define concretely. Yet the council must 
be jointly and equally supported by la- 
bor and management or it will defeat its 
purpose. A subsidy from the Chamber 
of Commerce or from a group of Boston 
employers would give it a slant which 
would confine labor participation to so 
cial levels. But the nucleus of almost 40 
labor affiliates which the council already 
has signifies that some labor leadership 
is awake to the organization’s possibil 
ties. With cooperation from that quar 
ter, the council hopes that before spring 
is far along, it will be able to demor 
strate its value convincingly to hard 
headed labor leaders, and to skeptica 
employers as well. 
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Kaiser Incident 


Explanation of profits and 
production policy of shipyards 
comes as byproduct of walkout 
in protest against 7-day week. | 


A full-page advertisement in San 
Francisco Bay area newspapers of Mar. | 
20, in which the aggressive Henry J. | 
Kaiser explained the profits and pro- | 
duction policy of his shipyards, was | 
decidedly interesting to West Coast | 
business because: 

(1) It is the first advertisement of 

licy put out by the rotund, bespec- 
tacled Kaiser since he launched his 
widespread “industrial empire.” 

(2) It reveals that all profits from 
operation of his two San Francisco area | 
shipyards will go toward production of | 
magnesium through payments to RFC | 
on the loan to his Permanente Metals | 
Corp. 
e Night Workers’ Walkout—The state- | 
ment grew out of the action of some | 
1,000 night shift workers in Kaiser's | 
Richmond Shipyard No. 1 who walked 
off the job on Mar. 18 because, as Fd 
Rainbow, president of the Bay Cities 
Metal Trades Council, put it, “Some 
body with a big, wide mouth popped 
off on something he knew nothing 
about.” 

Apparently, the men became con- 
vinced the seven-day work week meant 
that they were to work seven days out 
of every eight and get gypped out of 
overtime pay (actually, they will only 
work six days out of seven, with time- 
and-a-half on the sixth, and double time 
if they work on the seventh). Signifi- 
cantly, officials of the Boilermakers’ 
Union, whose members walked out 
Wednesday, joined San Francisco WPB | 
officials in condemning the action. ‘The | 
men were back at work on the Thursday 
night shift. 
¢ Kaiser's Remarks—Discussing the new | 
seven-day week, Kaiser, who rarely com- | 
ments publicly on his operations, said: | 

“The agreement was reached at ses- | 
sions of the War Labor Stabilizing Com- 
mittee, of which I am a member. The 
labor representatives on the committee 
were heartily in favor of the agreement, | 
although some of the employees were | 
doubtful. 

“The one consideration was how 
greater production was to be obtained. 
Frankly, I didn’t know whether it would | 
work, but I was of the opinion that the 
best way to get bigger production was 
to work as many hours as possible. 

“Others felt that it would cause dif- 
ficulty because of an insufficient num- 
ber of supervisors. 

“Naturally, individual workers are op- 
posed to the agreement becau.e it re- 


sults in a lessening of overtime pay 
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when you MUST have continuous operation 


. «as in the case of a small pump essential to the production 
of an entire shop department, your motors should be protected 
three ways—(1) against external damage, (2) against electrical 
breakdown, and (3) against operating wear. 

General Electric’s Tri-Clad motor is built with all these protective 
features. Its frame is of cast iron; its windings are armored 
against oil and moisture; its bearings are of a new, improved 
design. All this protection means greater operating surety at 
vital power points. 

Today, with all motor operation so important, why not take 
advantage of the extra protection features of Tri-Clad motors? 
Specify them whenever you need motors from 1 to 75 hp. Your 
G-E representative has complete details. Or write General Elec- 
tric, Schenectady, N. Y. 


BUILT FOR PROTECTION FIRST . . . TO LAST 


Tri-Clad 
capacitor motor 


“Fa eo 


Tri-Clad 
splashproof motor 
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[due to the rearrangement of the sched- 
ule}. Many of the men were increasing 
their wages by as much as 40% by 
working overtime. 

“But an operation of the magnitude 
of these shipyards has a tremendous 
responsibility to the community. ‘There 
is already considerable criticism of the 
shipyards for paying high wages. It is 
certainly in the interests of the nation 
to prevent inflation as far as possible.” 
@ False Impression—Kaiser, in speaking 
of the rumor which he blamed for caus- 
ing the walkout, said a large number 
of the men telephoned to other ship- 
yards to seek employment before leaving 
the yard. They were under the false 
impression that other yards were offer- 
ing ten-hour shifts with double time 
for Sundays, impossible under the 
stabilization agreement, Kaiser said. 


G.M. NEGOTIATIONS ON 


All industrial management was watch- 
ing Detroit this week as the General 


Trichlorethylene meta: 


vecreasinc) Replacement 
New emulsifying and digestive solvent. Rinses 
with hot water. More effective for shell clean- 
ing and ition Pp ts. Bore 
metal clean . . . no rust. 
Write for Catalog Engineering Data Sheets 
THE CURRAN CORPORATION | 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS Maiden, Mass. - 


Just 7 
Published 


By Carl Heyel 


Union Bag & Paper Corporation 


HOW TO CREATE 
JOB ENTHUSIASM 


Motors Corp. and C.I.0.’s United 
Automobile Workers Union began col- 
lective bargaining which will eventuate 
in a new contract covering 90-odd plants 
that are counted on to produce between 
10% and 12% of the country’s arms 
program. 

This year U.A.W. is asking _pri- 
marily for a $l-a-day wage increase and 
a union shop. Other demands, which are 
set forth largely for bargaining pur- 
poses, include a shop steward system, 
improved grievance machinery, ex- 
tended powers for the impartial um- 
pire (who recently awarded the union 
double time for Sunday work), revision 
of the apprenticeship agreement, equal- 
ization of rates for similar work, in- 
creased pay for second and third shift, 
increased rates for tool and die work- 
ers, and a $100 bonus to be paid in 
defense bonds in lieu of vacations. 

To this formidable list the com- 
pany opposes nine counterdemands: 
Discontinue attacks on the company; 
eliminate double time pay; allow man- 
agement to establish any shift system 
it feels is efficient; permit piecework 
wages; sanction pay differentials on a 
merit basis; sanction promotions and 
transfers on a merit basis; reduce the 
number of union committeemen by 
50%; revamp grievance handling pro- 
cedure so that duplication of effort can 
be avoided; and eliminate special con- 
siderations for union committeemen. 


248 pages, 5 x7% 
illustrated, $2.00 


Do you know how you can 
check up on job enthusiasm 
in your plant or office? 


Do you know how much you 
can accomplish by inexpen- 
sive little plans and kinks 
if they are worked out with 
due regard for the funda- 
mentals involved? 


This book tells you how— 
specifically and by citing 


hundreds of examples. book. 


It shows you how to get 
people to work willingly 
and with zest. 


EXAMINE A COPY 
10 DAYS FREE 
SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


orders. } 
Name 


Address 


Position 


Company 
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UPPOSE you could increase, even by only 
a fraction, your employees’ zest for their 
work—how much could it mean to you, to your 
firm, your plant, your department, your office? 


But how? Money alone doesn’t do it—that’s 
been proved. How can you get real interest, 
genuine enthusiasm, in the job? 


Scores of companies in all types of industry, 
in all parts of the country, are doing it success- | 
fully right now. The ideas, the methods, the | 
suggestions, the techniques used by these com- 
panies are described and explained in this new 


PSSSCSCSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSTESSESHSE SESS eseeeseeeeee 
: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 W. 42nd St., N. ¥. C. 
Send me Heyel’'s How to Create Job Enthusiasm for 10 days’ 
examination on approval. In 10 days I will send $2.00, plus few 
cents postage, or return book postpaid. 


City and State 


(Postage paid on cash 
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Training Financed 


Morris Plan will supply 
funds at 6%, plus 1% insur. 
ance, for instruction, board, and 
room at Miami aircraft school, 


With the government callin: fo; 
more planes, more pilots, more ground 
men, and with thousands of men and 
women wondering how they couk give 
up present jobs and get into the well 
paid aviation industry, a nation-wide tu 
tion loan program initiated this week 
provided one answer. 

The plan, originated by the Eimbr 

Riddle School of Aviation, Miami, F'l,. 
and the Morris Plan Bank of Virginia, 
provides loans for tuition, room and 
board for students wanting to learn avia 
tion trades. 
e Time to Repay—One feature of the 
plan is that the first payment does not 
become due until 45 days after a student 
graduates, after which he has 12 to | 
months to repay. With the present d 
mand for trained personnel in the indus 
try, +5 days is ample for a graduate to 
find satisfactory employment, John Pau! 
Riddle, president of the school, says. 

Interest of $6°and $1 insurance for 
each $100 loaned will be charged. Loans 
are granted for all courses at the school 
both in the technical and flight divi 
sions. 

The Virginia bank at Richmond will 
function as a clearing house on the loans 
for all Morris Plan institutions. 

@ Special Interest—Since the banks han 
dle the accounts of many hard-pressed 
small operators—garages, electrical appli 
ance dealers, etc.—they have a special in 
terest in the success of the training plan, 
an interest which is implicit in the state 
ment made by Ralph W. Pitman, exec 
utive vice-president of the Virginia bank 

“We also are hopeful our banks can 
perform a useful service to small dislo 
cated industry, in that its apt personnel 
may be financed to learn aircraft trades 
that may qualify these businesses and in 
dividuals to perform wartime subcon- 
tracts.” 

The Embry-Riddle school operates 
three large training centers for U.S. 
Army Air Corps and RAF cadets in 
Florida, now being quartered in the state 
in increasing numbers (BW—Mar.7 42, 
p26), but the student loan plan will 
apply only to civilian instruction at its 
three Miami technical and flight units 


THE BOSS GETS A BREAK 


Hazards to the health of workers, 
arising from the expanding production 
program, will be the subject of the joint 
annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Industrial Physicians and 
Surgeons and the American Industrial 
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Hygiene Association which is scheduled | 
jor Cincinnati from Apr. 13 to 17. 

Bespeaking an enlarged conception 
of who may be vital war production 
workers, the second day of the meeting | 
will concern itself with the health of 
executives. On the program for special 
discussion are cardiovascular disorders 
yhich are considered practically an oc- 
cupational disease of management. 

The sessions open with medical and 
surgical clinics at Cincinnati’s General 
Hospital, along with a conference on 
kin affections, most common cause of 
occupational disease claims in industry. 
Other subjects on the program include 
lead poisoning, solvent-vapor poisoning, 
afe handling of magnesium castings, 
tellerium fumes, ventilation of deep 
tunnel operations, treatment of burns. 


FORD EXTENDS UNIONISM 


Employees at the Ford Motor Co.'s 
giant new Willow Run bomber plant 
went to work this week under a union- 
shop check-off agreement which their 
employer had just accepted from 
C.1.0.’s United Automobile Workers 
Union. The terms of that agreement— 
which extends the Ford-C.I.O. auto 
contract to Willow Run—surprised a 
few people who thought that Henry 
Ford had gone sour on the bargain he 
made with U.A.W. in his auto factories. 
However, though the personnel depart- 
ment isn’t as happy as it might be, the 
company is going along with unionism. 


Willow Run is expected to employ | 
over 100,000 workers when it hits peak | 


operations, scheduled for 1943. Under 
the terms of the contract, each one of 
them must become a C.I.O. member as 
he or she—15,000 women will be taken 
on—is hired. One dollar a month out 


of their wages will be checked off and | 


sent to the union. 


Under the agreement a 95¢-an-hour | 


wage minimum will prevail, and there 
will be no male-female pay differential. 


THOMPSON VS. C.I.O. 


Thompson Products of Cleveland has 
thrown a pay raise of 7¢ an hour for all 


hourly workers into the scale in its battle | 


with the C.1.O. United Auto Workers 
(BW—Feb.21'42,p64). 

M. A. Roemisch, attorney for the 
Automotive and Aircraft Workers Alli- 
ance, which U.A.W. charges is a com- 
pany union, said the raise amounts to 
$1,000,000 and brings the total of in- 
creases for ‘Thompson workers since last 
April up to $2,500,000. Ed Hall, di- 
rector of the C.1.O. drive to organize 
Thompson workers, said his union 
wanted a 25¢ raise. 

lhe National War Labor Board has 
remanded the Thompson-C.1.O. juris- 
dictional dispute to the National Labor 
Relations Board, which set a hearing for 
this week, in Cleveland. 
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....1s a priceless advantage when emergency 
arises. Santa Fe’s policy of constant improve- 
ment—of planning a decade ahead — now 
lends a powerful “behind the gun” force to 
America’s victory efforts. 

America has first claim on every Santa Fe 
facility—a claim that Santa Fe is proud to 
satisfy to the extreme limit of its vast reserve 
Capacity. 

Subject to the prior demands of America’s 


war effort, Santa Fe will continue to serve all 


its shippers promptly and satisfactorily as 


in the past. 
For full information on rates and services, 
consult your nearest Santa Fe representative 


or write 


J. J. GROGAN 


General Freight Traffic Manager 
Railway Exchange 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Crucial Inventory 


Heavy industry increases 
stocks (despite shortages) to 
record level under demands of 
record rate of output. 


In spite of priorities and shortages, 
manufacturers have contrived to expand 
inventories faster than war production 
could pull them down. During 1941 in- 
ventories of durable-goods producers rose 
approximately 36% in value. The rate 
of accumulation was unchecked even 
during the last quarter of the year, 
when severe shortages developed in 
many lines. 

The Department of Commerce index 
traces the rapid increase in manufactur- 
crs’ inventories during the past year 
(1939 = 100): 

Nondurable 
Goods 
143.6 
128.4 
119.2 
112.6 
111.3 


Durable 
Goods 
Dec., 1941 
Sept., 1941 
June, 1941 
Mar., 194] 
Dec., 1940 


@ Price a Big Factor—In part, the soar- 
ing rise of inventory values resulted 
from price and cost increases. ‘The index 
of raw material wholesale prices shot up 
25% during the year; prices of finished 
products gained about 14%. Account- 
ing methods, however, generally mini- 
mize the influence of price changes on 
inventory value, It is almost universal 
practice to value stocks of goods at the 
lower of cost or market (replacement 
cost). Moreover, the increasing popu- 
larity of the “Last in-First out’ system 
of valuation has helped to cushion in 
ventories against the effects of advanc- 
ing prices. 

K:ven allowing for price rises, a princi- 
pal cause of the value rise was a steady 
accumulation of materials to meet the 
demands of breakneck production sched- 
ules. This reflects: (1) The necessity for 
expanding inventories in proportion to 
the increasing volume of production and 
sales, and (2) manufacturers’ attempts 
to stock up on goods expected to be- 
come scarce Or more expensive in the 
near future. 

@ Heavy Industry's Showing—lhe ac- 
companying tabulation shows inven- 
tory, cash, and net working capital for 
some 60 large companies which have 
made public balance sheets for the end 
of 1941. As a sample of heavy industry, 
this list seems fairly representative. Sig- 
nificant increases in value of inventory 
appear in every line except steel manu- 
facture. The steel group as a whole will 
probably show a moderate advance for 
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Inventories Soar Despite Shortages 


Manufacturers increased their in- 
ventories by more than one-third dur- 
ing 1941. Today inventories stand at 
the highest levels in history, and their 
growth continue with undiminished 


Inventories 
1941 1940 
3,941 
24,779 
6,442 
49,201 
21,361 


Quarter ending Dec. 31.. 
Air Reduction. 

Allied Chemical . 
American Brake Shoe.... 
American Can 

American Cyanamid 
American Locomotive . 
American Radiator 
American Rolling Mills. . 
Atlas Powder ‘ 
Autocar 

Aviation Corp. 

Babcock & Wilcox... 
Baldwin Locomotive 
Bausch & Lomb 
Bethlehem Steel. 

E. W. Bliss... 
Bridgeport Brass 
Bucyrus Erie. 

E. G. Budd. 

Bullard Co 

J. I. Case 

Celanese Corp. 

Chrysler Corp 

Clark Equipment . 
Continental Can 

Crane Co 

Crucible Steel 

Deere & Co... 

Douglas Aircraft... 

Du Pont . 

Eastman Kodak 
Fairbanks-Morse 

Foster Wheeler. 

General Cable 

General Electric 

General Machinery . 
General Motors 

General Railway Signal. 
General Steel Castings 
Houdaille-Hershey . . . 
International Harvester 
Johns-Manville 

Jones & Laughlin 
Lehigh Portland Cement. 
Libbey-Owens-Ford 

Lima Locomotive 

Mesta Machine 
Minneapolis-Honeywell 
Monsanto Chemical ..... 
New York Shipbuilding 
Otis Steel 

Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Pressed Steel Car 
Pullman Inc. ; 
Radio Corp. of America 
Remington Arms... 
Republic Steel 

Square D 

Stewart- Warner 
Studebaker ; 
Thompson Products. . . 
Underwood-Elliott-Fisher . 
Union Carbide . 
United Aircraft. 

U. S. Gypsum 

U.S. Steel ... 

Vultee Aircraft 
Warner & Swasey 
Western Electric. 
Westinghouse Airbrake 
Westinghouse Elec. 
Wheeling Steel. 
White Motor. ... 19,609 
Worthington Pump...... 19,518 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube 41,300 


24,184 
34,620 
3,487 
3,932 
1,997 
9,076 
17,497 
9,226 
135,065 
4,648 
5,015 
6,559 
6,743 
2,780 
15,723 
6,113 
59,200 
2,785 
35,019 
30,839 
19,843 
31,824 
13,732 
63,379 
39,028 
9,257 
2,668 
8,360 
98,382 
3,168 
265,001 
2,382 
1,885 
2,993 


175,626 
7,784 
340,324 
3,858 
4,297 
6,404 
133,114 
13,417 
42,949 
4,072 
8,141 
5,370 
3,806 
6,581 
9,877 
7,510 
4,668 
24,455 
6,496 
46,438 
29,382 
13,468 
72,769 
6,119 
8,651 
11,670 
10,873 
9,525 
61,487 
66,913 
. 7,358 
_ 291,651 
31,089 
3,844 
97,662 
14,826 
123,029 
33,956 


10,353 — 


speed. 


Cash and Govern- 
ment Securities 
1941 1940 
8,620 12,587 

64,446 60,193 
8,535 4,285 
7,756 16,661 

24,381 15,432 
6,525 3,529 

18,964 13,323 

34,942 15,715 
7,423 4,366 
1,163 430 
3,785 2,556 
9,695 4,313 
9,305 7,109 
2,381 1,150 

117,533 
3,512 
4,556 
2,091 
2,301 
1,177 
9,990 

27,102 

65,469 
5,040 
7,974 

10,583 

20,082 

14,382 

20,227 

171,258 

32,744 

5,156 

683 
2,965 
44,162 
§90 
481,312 
2,061 
7,810 

4,391 

83,723 

12,327 

37,188 
8,922 
5,112 
3,503 
2,526 
3,719 

11,097 
8.990 
7,274 

17,127 
1,545 

31,485 

28,424 

26,804 

45,968 

3,442 
4,354 2,330 

15,498 10,635 
1,010 903 

6,722 6,293 

65,490 78,567 
62,178 62,846 
18,397 11,714 
351,142 215,048 

5,863 10,448 
3,540 4,728 

18,336 
8,258 

59,956 

8,485 

2,019 
1,609 

41,534 


109,063 
3,042 
10,176 
6,225 
13,690 
15,156 
26,675 
120,281 
30,548 


431,908 
1,696 
5,358 
4,990 

46,719 
8,888 
15,427 
7,130 
11,853 
6,338 
5,286 
3,929 
6,332 
3.555 
4.030 
14,798 
1,645 
51,101 
17,386 
24,516 
30,432 
1,006 


The following table 
what has happened to some o 
representative companies which 
published balance sheets for 
Figures are in thousands of d 


Net Work 
Capit 


1941 


20,069 
45,031 
55,802 
9,501 
4,363 
4,646 
16,205 
22,166 
10,371 
212,489 
6,468 
6,559 
12,796 
8,831 
2,135 
29,162 
29,973 
127,236 
5,852 
53,894 
45,620 
34,556 
81,963 
23,931 
149,825 
73,902 
15,377 
4,151 
12,135 
171,538 
2,155 
500,023 
5,205 
9,148 
6,524 
254,016 
22,038 
67,104 
10,915 
12,959 
6,863 
4,702 
8,890 
20,022 
2,443 
11,502 
39,292 
3,618 
75,489 
37,715 
12,395 
110,841 
4,101 
10,778 
16,882 
8,507 
18,087 
88,821 
32,616 
26,272 
495,794 
7,343 
6,501 
7,157 
31,579 
162,945 
43,565 
17,151 
15,779 
88,097 


x 
om rm 


i 
h be 
ov Ss 


1a 


10,314 
45,442 
4,876 
75,876 
26,695 
10,398 
105,99] 
2,858 
8,722 
12,421 
4,180 
17,810 
111,186 
12,967 
23,177 
471,330 
6, 34¢ 
3,673 
77,667 
31,902 
105,303 
37,300 
14,698 
13,214 
78,377 
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the vcar, but several individual compa- 
nies reveal sharp reductions. 

Confirming this picture of inventory 
trends is a composite balance sheet for 
100 large manufacturing companies, 
compiled by the National Association of 
Manufacturers. This shows inventories 
increasing by 24% from $905,000,000 
to $1,124,000,000. N.A.M.’s balance 
sheet also shows a reduction of 24% in 
cash, but this is more than offset by 
the rise in holdings of government se- 
curities (included with cash in the table 
on page 74), 

e Dividends Suffer—The fact that cash 
and security holdings remain at high lev- 
els indicates that the increases of inven- | 
tory are being financed by profits and | 
new money rather than by a transfer of | 
assets from other types of investment. 
Part of the necessary backing comes 
from bank loans, or from an increase in 
inter-corporate short-term credit (ac- | 
counts payable). Most of the balance 
comes from reinvested earnings, which 
means that stockholders will have to be 
satished with smaller dividends than 
they would receive otherwise. 

How long it will take priorities restric- 
tions and shortages to reverse the in- 
ventory trend is a question that must be 
referred to crystal ball gazers. It seems 
certain, however, that the upward surge 
will soon be arrested in many lines. As 
the volume of production rises, manufac- 
turers will want to increase inventory 
proportionately, but as materials become 
more scarce producers are likely to find 
themselves unable to keep as far ahead 
of manufacturing requirements as they 
have been so far. 


War Aids Merger 


Trucking consolidation, 
long delayed by ICC, approved 
in modified form. Speedup in 
freight movement seen. 


War’s need for transporting as much 
freight as possible as swiftly as possi- 
ble constituted a large factor, perhaps 
the determining one, in approval by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
of a merger of eight large motor trans- 
portation companies into Associated | 
Transport, Inc. The new company, to 
be the largest single motor carrier in 
the United States, had been opposed 
by the antitrust division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice and by competing car- 
Tiers, 

* 37,884-Mile Route—Associated Trans- | 
port was authorized to issue up to 54,- | 
049 shares of preferred stock and 931,- | 
891 shares of common stock, and to 
operate along the Atlantic seaboard | 
from Massachusetts to Florida and as 
far west as Cleveland and New Or- | 
leans. The companies operate about | 
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“WAIT ha // w 
WAT OUEST 
1”, 


American business is doing its conscientious best to keep payroll records 
in accordance with State and Federal laws. But often the posting of the 
most important records—the individual, permanent earnings data for 
each employee — is postponed. Frequently this results in overtime, hasty 
errors, and /ate reports that are a violation of the law. Businessmen have 
learned by experience that regulations of this sort are enforced. Penalties 
can be severe. 


National figures show that out of 2808 plants recently inspected in a 
single industry, 1562 had record-keeping violations. What is the situation 
in your own company? 


For payroll records that supply the complete information for reports 
and that inspectors want quickly...that cut payroll posting time in half 
—use a Todd Form-Master. This manual posting device enables operators 
to post the master payroll sheet, earnings record, and employee's state- 
ment all at one time. No special training needed! No bottlenecks on 
paydays or at report time! Since copying is eliminated, errors are less 
frequent. You save man-hours and expense. 


Form-Master will give you wartime efficiency in your payroll depart- 
ment, with no costly outlay for equipment. Mail the coupon for details. 


IT 


THE TODD CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 
Yes, we're interested in hearing how the 
Todd Form-Master offers the advantages 
you mention, at no costly outlay for equip- 
ment. 


Company name 


Address___ 
City sik 


By 


BW -3-28-42 
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What MORE 


You may think you’ve done every- 
thing possible to boost production, 
but if the ceilings and walls of your 
plant are dirty, grimy or yellowed 
with age, you're losing valuable pro- 
duction that you could be getting 
right now—without adding a single 
man or machine! 


A STRONG STATEMENT? Ask your 
plant engineer. Ask your production 
manager. Pick up your phone right 
this minute and call any lighting 
expert you know. Any one will tell 
you what white paint can do to aid 
plant efficiency! 

We don’t need to tell you how vital 
proper lighting is to production, to 
accurate workmanship, to sanitation, 
to safety, to better worker morale. 
Chances are that you've got a first- 
class lighting system in your plant 
right now. But if your ceilings and 


can we do? 


walls are loafing on the job... if 
they’re dark, gloomy, loaded with 
dirt . . . you’re losing up to 60% of 
the light you’re paying for, and up to 
10% of the production you could be get- 
ting out of your present equipment! 

Production isn’t a matter of choice 
for us this year—it’s a matter of 
NECESSITY. White paint can help 
you get it! You may not be able to 
get another machine, another worker, 
another square inch of floor space. 
But you can put a coat of white paint 
on your ceilings and walls without 
interrupting even 24-hour schedules 
and get an extra six minutes out of 
every hour you're operating now! 

* * & 

There is a trained Barreled Sunlight repre- 
sentative near you. Backed by our 40-year 
experience in making white paint for indus- 
try, he is equipped to help you work out an 
efficient, economical plant paint program. 
For details, write U. S. Gutta Percha Paint 
Co. 11-C Dudley St., Providence, R. |. 


BARRELED 


Specialists for Porty Years in 
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—_ White Paint for ladustry 


3,300 motor vehicles, cover 37 
way miles on regular routes, a 
more than 6,000 persons. 

President and treasurer wi! 
Seymour, head of the Term 
of New York City, who condi 
of the negotiations between 
riers. Chairman of the boa: 
A. C. Horton, head of one of 
absorbed. Everett J. Arbour 
J. McCarthy, heads of othe: 
be vice-president and secreta 
tively. 
@ Larger Deal Failed—The sa: 
tives had previously tried to 
even larger merger of truck 
panies with more units and 
| capitalization, but the ICC 
approve (BW-—Sep.14'40,p2: 
commission objected to the lar; 
ing” charges in the capital structur 
the threat to competition. 
| Most of the stock in Associated 
Transport will be given in exchange f 
outstanding shares of the eight firm, 
involved, rather than sold to the pul 
lic. The ICC found that after the m¢ 
ger “there would remain ample cor 
petitive motor carrier service throug} 
out the territory involved.” 
@ Other Mergers Planned—The consol: 
dation may set a pattern for othe 
trucking consolidations throughout the 
country. Several have been awaiting 
the ICC verdict in this case befor 
proceeding. Advantages are many. Mox 
efficiency and greater utilization 
equipment would be permitted, with 
some reduction in fuel consumption, 
tires, and repair parts. Extension 
throughout larger systems of scientif 
maintenance and safety programs would 
add to the average life of equipment 


INDUSTRY AT WAR 


Recently-published annual reports of 
corporations to stockholders deal con- 
spicuously with the part played by finan 
cial management in wartime, corporate 
contribution to the war effort, and prod 
uct-shifts from peacetime goods to 
armaments. 

The 35-page pamphlet report of the 
U.$. Steel Corp., “Reviewed by the 
Army, Navy, and U.S. Office of Cen 
sorship,” omits certain detailed infor 
mation about properties, capacity, pro 
duction, and shipments in compliance 
with the “Code of Wartime Practices.” 
Big Steel is, however, permitted to boast 
that steel shipments of more than 20, 
000,000 net tons were an all-time high. 

United Aircraft Corp. supplements its 
regular 12-page annual report with a 
22-page booklet, “Our Part in the War 
Effort.” Stressed is the decision to 
stabilize profits at prewar levels and to 
pass operating economies resulting from 
large-scale production along to the gov- 
ernment. The company relinquished 
$10,000,000 in 1941 by amending Navy 
contracts to lower-than-contract prices. 
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COMMODITIES 


caldian Shoes First 


That's government policy 
which dominates everything in 


that allocation is coming. 


Reports from Russia indicate that one 
important reason for the failure of Ger- 
many to send more reinforcements to 
the Eastern front is that Nazi leather 
and shoe supplies are woefully inade- 
quate and that no satisfactory substi- 
tute material has been produced. 
Whether or not that is true, the United 
States government doesn’t intend to be 
caught in the same corner. It has intensi- 
fied its grip on hides, leather, and shoes, 
and equipment for producing them. 
eFor Military Use—The War Produc- 
tion Board recently ordered that 80% 
of top grade leather soles be set aside 
for manufacture and repair of military 
shoes. Men and women not in uniform 
must rely upon the remaining 20% of 
top leather and the entire output of 
lower grades. Cutters must report stocks 
of soles of military weights and quality 


each 60 days to the Boston Quarter- | 


master Depot. 

The Army Quartermaster Corps is 
field-testing a new type of plastic sole 
for soldiers’ shoes. This vinyl resin 


material, said to be several times tougher | 
serviceable, | 


than leather, is flexible, 
washable with soap and water, polish- 
able, and not creaseable or checkable 
under conditions of ordinary wear. 
Other substitute materials are being 


used for insoles, counters, box toes, fill- | 


ers, and shanks. Rubber heels are 


harder to get, but reclaimed rubber may | 
still be used for making rubber heels. | 
Some manufacturers have discontinued | 


making crepe soles. 


¢ Shoe Machinery—Production of Army | 
shoes at the current rate of about 2,- | 
500,000 pairs a month, along with suf- | 
ficient output of civilian shoes, may be | 
accomplished without additional ma- | 
chinery. The WPB, therefore, prohibits | 


manufacturers of shoe machinery, lea- 
ther-working machinery and_ tanning 
machinery from accepting or filling any 
orders except those bearing an A-9 or 
higher preference rating. 

The order doesn’t apply to deliveries 
and acceptance of orders for repair or 
maintenance parts. This will permit 
diversion of shoe equipment to the 
production of ordnance. The tanning 
industry’s required 35,000 tons of 
chrome ore a year is threatened by the 
pressure of other war uses. ' 

* Price Regulation—Price also will be 
regulated by the government. For a 
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Finishing Machine 


When you are confronted with an urgent need 
for increased production in connection with 
the U. S. armament program—check into the 
possibilities of these Delta machines. Here is a 
6” Abrasive Belt Finishing Machine that is 
heavy and husky enough to do any of 

the dozens of sanding, polishing 

and finishing operations to be 

found around the average shop, 

yet which is portable enough to be 

used just where it is needed. It has 

found wide acceptance for finning, 
finishing and surfacing metal and plastic parts. 
Every feature has been designed to eliminate 
disadvantages usually found in small belt pol- 
ishing machines. It may be used either vertically 
or horizontally, as required. It is completely 
guarded, and dust removal may be made efhi- 
ciently. It is completely ball-bearing equipped 
with double-seal bearings, lubricated at the 
factory for life. 


* DELTA Abrasive Disc 
Finishing Machine 


From its completely machined, true-running 12’ 
disc to its large surface table and the husky spindle 
of the belt-drive machine, carried on self-sealed 
ball bearings, this machine is designed for long 
life, low power consumption and accurate, de- 
pendable results. { 
Made in two models; one a direct-drive unit ¥ 
employing either a % H.P. or a % H.P. ball- 
bearing motor. The other model is a belt drive 
unit, which makes it possible to use any motor 
available, to use motors built for odd frequencies 
or voltages and to vary the speed to suit indi- 
vidual operations. Dust collector available. 
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... for Armament work 
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veo - Abrasive Finishing Machines 
leather and hides. Tanners told | | 


_%* DELTA Abrasive Belt 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG 


Mail this coupon for latest Delta Catalog giv- 

ing full details on Delta Abrasive Belt and Disc 

Finishing Machines. Check other FREE book 

lets in which you are interested. Write today 

to the Delta Manufacturing Company, 943 E. 

Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 

POELTA CATALOG — Descriptions and 
prices of full line of Deita Abrasive Belt & 

Disc Finishing Machines and other Delta ma 

chines. 

oO ‘*How to Increase Production" 
graphs of actual installations showing many 

cost-cutting adaptations of Delta machines. 
‘‘New Wings for Production’’—Iilus- 
trated story of how the aviation industry 

has utilized Delta machines. 

Ci‘tionht Machines in Industry’’—I!lue 
trated reprint article by George Fairman 

on uses of low-cost machines in industry 

oO "Tooling Tips’’— Timely photo newspaper 
showing latest adaptations of Delta ma 

chines for special needs of industry 
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() 
Us If your preference is accom- 
modations for $4.00, assign 
priority to The Lexington! More 
than one-half the total number of 
rooms in the entire hotel are, now as 
before, priced at the mini- "O™® oF tHe 
mum rate ($4.00)... all 
outside with combination 
tub and shower, circulating 
ice-water, full-length mirror 
and four-station radio. 
Double rooms from $5.50 
t “New York’s Friend- 
ly Hotel.” 


Charles E. Rochester, Vice-Pres. & Mng. Dir. 


LEXINGTON AVE., AT 48" ST., N.Y. €. 
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HUNT ER ELE CTRO-COPYIST 


lt Your Office or Engineering Depart- 
ment is now swamped with routine copy- 
ing, you'll find it well worth while to in- 
vestigate Hunter Electro-Copyist. 

With this new-type machine, you get 
speedy low-cost copies of anything typed, 
drawn, printed or photographed. Letters, 
proposals, blueprints, tracings, etc. — all 
are reproduced exact to the last detail — 
photoexact! 

An office boy can operate it. Electro- 
Copyist has no lens—needs no darkroom— 
plugs into regular lighting circuit. Used by 
hundreds of leading national concerns. 
Model-sizes to meet all requirements. 
Write today for detailed folder and name 
of nearest distributor. 


New Contact Photocopy Papers— Made by 
Hunter by Special HECCO-DYZE process, for 
superior results, 


THE MARKETS 


Price averages of industrial stocks this 
week rallied from their last week’s bot- 
tom, then leveled out just fractionally 
above their four-year lows; reorganization 
and second-grade railroad bonds rose to 
new 1942 highs in heavy volume; rail- 
road stocks leveled out near their low for 
the year but well above last year’s bot- 
tom, and utility shares sank to another 
all-time low. 

@ What Helps the Rails—Railroad bonds 
continue to benefit from the steady im- 
provement in net available for fixed 
charges (BW—Mar.14'42,p91). In addi- 
tion, roads continue to reduce debt the 
better to meet postwar trafic changes. 

The court this week approved pay- 
ment of $8,035,000 out of 1941 earn- 
ings of the Chicago & North Western 
Ry. to security holders on the basis of 
securities that would be outstanding 
under the reorganization plan. The Chi- 
cago & Eastern Illinois decided to re- 
consider the decision to defer Apr. | 
interest on its income bonds, voting to 
pay on schedule. The Southern Pacific 
this week prepaid $2,500,000 of bank 
loans, bringing total March payments on 
this debt to $5,000,000. 

@ One Way to Get More Scrap—War 
needs are expected to dissipate much of 
the normal opposition to abandonment 
by railroads of unprofitable mileage, and 
Southern Pacific, for one, has asked per- 
mission to abandon 121 miles of line in 
Utah, pointing out that this would 
furnish needed scrap steel for armaments. 

Industrial shares suffered from re- 
newed Washington pressure to limit 
corporation profits, with a top as low as 
3% being urged in some quarters. On 
Tuesday, 62 stocks made new 1942 lows 
on the Big Board—in a rising market! 
Report by the American Iron and Stcel 
Institute, that steel production of 1,681,- 


600 net tons this week woul 
previous records, failed to 
traders. However, the motor|: 
stocks, Chrysler and General 
exhibited renewed strength, as 
solidated and Vultee Aircraft. 

© New Treasury Issues—Within ; 
two wecks, the United States 
expects to offer the first of { 
issues of certificates of ind 
This will mark the first time sin 
that this form of financing 
used. The certificates will mat 
vear or less and have an interest | 


tween 2% and i%. 


In the corporate capital market, 


Union Electric Co. of Missouri 
sell on Mar. 30 $10,000,000 of 
first mortgage bonds due in | 
@ Celanese Defers Issue—The ( 
Corp. of America this weck def 
proposed offering of $7,522,00( 
debentures for sabecsigtion by 
holders on rights. British 
opposed the offering because, 
wartime regulations, they woul 
been unable to subscribe to the 
tures and would have had diffi 
disposing of rights. 


Security Price Averages 
This Week Month 
Week Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial .. 82.8 83.4 85.0 
Railroad ... 26.0 26.7 27.9 
Utility .... 304 30.8 33.4 
Bonds 
Industrial ..106.0 105.7 106.6 
Railroad ... 89.5 88.7 87.8 
Utility .102.4 100.7 103.8 
U.S. Govt..110.9 110.2 109.0 


Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 
which are from 


government bonds 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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while, “escalator clauses” became popu- 
lar on everal commodities as a device 
to guarantee the seller the maximum 
price established up to the date of deliv- 
ery. Hides, for instance, have been sell- 
ing for some time at ceiling prices estab- 
lished by the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration. ‘l'anners agreed to pay the hide 
gller an additional amount to compen- 
ate for any advance in these maximum 
OPA prices before delivery. . 

“Such practices,” declared Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson, “‘are in 
direct violation of the spirit and letter 
of the Emergency Price Control Act of 
1942. The buyer of the hides or skins 
using such an evasion will be considered 
as 
OPA as the seller and equally liable to 
the maximum penalties provided by the 


act.’ 

eNot Under the Ceilings—Shearlings 
and moutons were removed by the OPA 
from provisions of leather price ceilings 
in order to stimulate output for military 
use in aviators’ costumes and _ arctic 
clothing. A shearling is a sheepskin 
with a small amount of wool left on, 
and a mouton is a shearling which has 
been fur dressed. 

Representatives of the trade, meeting 
in New York City this week at the an- 
nual Leather Show and Autumn Shoe 
Stvle Conference, obviously had more 
problems than usual to discuss. But 
most of the answers were to be found 


in government edict, not in industry | 
Styles will be fewer, with | 


solution. 
still more “standardization” exacted as 
the war progresses. The industry was 


warned to be prepared for some degree 


of hide allocation among tanners and 


specification of products. Shoe ration- | 
ing may come later, not only to con- 


se-ve supplies, but also to compel con- 
sumers to use their invisible stocks or 
closet inventories. 

¢ Safety Margin Reduced—The margin 
of safety between supply and demand 
in leathers for civilian footwear is di- 
minishing rapidly. Sinkings of vessels 
along the Atlantic coast threaten safe 
arrival of imports from Argentina. Yet 
production of civilian footwear contin- 
ues above the 1941 rate, although out- 
put last year was highest in history. 


Nickel from Cuba 


Island’s low-grade ore will 
be worked by Freeport Sulphur 
Co. subsidiary. Defense Plant 
Corp. is putting in $20,000,000. 


Recovery of nickel from nickel-con- | 


taming iron ores was the subject of a 
patent granted in Washington two years 


ago. First notice of this development | 


attracted mild interest. At that time 
there was no question about an adequate 
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much a culprit in the eyes of the | 


e Another advertisement telling how different American industries are speeding up wartime production « 


We've got to keep giving him 13 EXTRA 
to win the war 


Taylor Instruments Are Helping 
America’s Planes Fly Farther Faster 


> We'll win this war in the air. We'll 
win it because our planes are powered 
by the world’s best gasoline. 

Our planes use high-powered, 100- 
octane gasoline. Our enemies depend 
on gasoline which averages 87-octane. 
This 13-point lead gives an American 
pilot 14 more power from his fuel than 
his opponent gets. Our boys can climb 
out of anti-aircraft fire 40% faster... 
fly higher than enemy planes of the 
same weight. . . get off the ground one- 
fifth faster. Our 100-octane gas reduces 
the fuel load so our bombers can carry 
20% to 30% more bomb load, or fly 
farther with heavier armament. 
© We've got to “fill ’er up” for our- 
selves and our allies with three times 
as much 100-octane aviation gasoline 
as we're producing now— increase pro- 
duction to 5 million gallons a day! We 
can. We’re going to. We’re doing it. 
Taylor Instruments are helping the 
speed-up. 

From pilot plants through commer- 
cial plants, Taylor Instruments and 
Taylor engineers have been a vital help 
in producing high-octane gasoline. Now 
every gasoline refiner considers instru- 
ments essential. Taylor Instruments 
insure precision processing —automati- 
cally accurate and constant control of 
complicated chemical and physical re- 
actions — complete, dependable uni- 
formity —lower operating costs —more 
production, better production. 

With Taylor Instruments indicating, 
recording and controlling temperatures, 
pressures, liquid levels, rates of flow in 
all the perplexing, exacting refining op- 
erations, America’s great oil industry 


is producing the high-grade gasoline 
and lubricating oil we need—and can 
produce more ...more... MORE! 
Uncle Sam and our allies are relying 
on Taylor Instruments to help produce: 


100-OCTANE AVIATION GASOLINE 
-..in plants of the biggest producers 
of this type of fucl. 
HIGH-GRADE LUBRICATING OIL 
.-.in plants producing the quantities 
needed by tanks, cars, planes. 
BETTER ASPHALT 
---in plants furnishing this “quick 
take-off” surfacing for airfield run- 
ways and highways. 


Without help from the oil industry, 
America couldn’t win the war. With 

out the aid of automatic control instru 

ments of the types made by Taylor, the 
oil industry couldn’t hope to do its stag 

gering job. Without Taylor Instruments, 
many another American industry could 
never have speeded up victory produc 

tion. Are Taylor Instruments helping 
you do your war work? Have you called 
in Taylor engineers, to suggest ways of 
getting more out of your present equip 

ment? Are you really tuned up to turn 
it out ? Taylor Instruments will help you 
now—America needs you now. Taylor 
Instrument Companies, Rochester, 
N.Y., and Toronto, Canada. Makers 
of the famous ‘‘Not 1 but 5°” Fulscope 
Controllers. 


* Help Beat ‘Em By Buying U.5. Defense Bonds * 
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| supply of nickel for the war eff, 
_Canada had plenty. Now, 


: : vever 
great interest is aroused by the ney, 
that Freeport Sulphur Co., al; poy 
tive in the field of metals through jt, 


subsidiary, the Cuban-American \{gp, 
ganese Corp., has organized the Nicary 
Nickel Co., to produce nickel in (y) 
from low-grade ore. 

e Government-Financed—The Defense 
Plant Corp., Jesse Jones ann unced, 


_ will finance the Cuban nickel project tg 


the tune of $20,000,000. Capacity anq 
cost figures are still deep secrets, py 
the investment is sufficient to put Cuba 
into the “me too” class of nickel pro- 
ducers. Recent figures on world prodyc. 
tion of nickel are not available, owing 
to the war, but output in 194] wa 
officially declared to have been the high. 
est on record, with Canada, as usual, 
by far the largest producer. 

World production statistics for 1938. 

the latest available, placed output at 
127,000 tons, of which Canada supplied 
105,000 tons and New Caledonia 12. 
800 tons. Fifteen other countries were 
listed as producers. 
e Tests Made in Texas—Freeport Sul. 
phur let it be known that a test plant 
for treating the Cuban ore has been in 
operation for some time in Texas. For 
almost 30 years, metallurgists in ali 
parts of the world have been working on 
the problem of treating the low-grade 
nickel-bearing ores on a commercia! 
scale. The Cuban deposit was discoy- 
ered early in the century and the ton- 
nage in sight is described as “enor 
mous.” Located at the island’s north- 
eastern end, this deposit has been traced 
for miles, partly covered by jungle. 

Another result of the expanding war 
demand is an enlargement of Canada’s 
production facilities, now under way. 


AGRICULTURAL YARDSTICK 


The United States Department of 
Agriculture figured out last September 
how much our food needs would in- 
crease this year—for domestic consump- 


| tion and lend-lease export to our allies, 


and drafted a “Food for Victory” cam- 

paign for greater plantings in 1942. 
Farmers have a long way to go before 

some of these goals, revised upward in 


| January, are realized, but goals for other 
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crops are already being topped. ‘The 
Department of Agriculture this week 
published its estimate of indicated 1942 
acreages, based on reports of acreage 
plans from farmers in all parts of the 
country. These acreage estimates, im 
thousands of acres, are compared below 
with goals. 


1942 Estimate 1942 Goal 
eee 91,348 924-95 ,000 
2 eee 40,377 40,000 
Bee 18,208 16,000 
Flaxseed ...... 4,037 4.500 
Potatoes ...... 2,814 3,060 
Tobacco ...... 1,446 1,498 
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oil, Oranges, Engine Lathes 


Speak to the average Easterner of 
Southern California and he will think of 
ail, oranges, movies, and airplanes. But 
f he knows the new Southern Califor- 
nia, he will think of Los Angeles as the 
center of a vast and diversified industrial 
development, not all of which, however, 
is so new. 

fake, for example, the Axelsons. A 
few days ago the Axelson Mfg. Co. cele- 
pated the fiftieth anniversary of its 
modest beginnings in Los Angeles. ‘lo- 
day they are going strong on Axelson 
thes. But that was not always so, Oil 
slaved its part in their growth, also 
oranges. Maybe the movies had a hand 
in it-I don’t know. And now the air- 
plane and a host of other mechanical 
weapons of war absorb their productive 
energies. 

It was early in 1892 that C. F. and 
G. A. Axelson, fresh from Kansas, 
bought a little machine shop, added a 
foundry, and thereby launched the enter- 
prise now known as the Axelson Mfg. 
Co. on S. Boyle Avenue. C. F. was a 
machinist and G. A. a molder. ‘They 
borrowed $1,200 to start. 

loday J. C. and D. F., sons of C. F. 
Axelson, are president and vice-presi- 
dent. And during the past two years, 
they put $1,500,000 of the company’s 
money into its lathe business. 

When the founders started their little 
business, they spent their inventive gen- 
ius wherever it seemed to find an out- 
let. One of their first products was a 
motorcycle engine, which grew into a 
four-cylinder, eight years before the 
“Winton Quad.” Then the oil boom 
led them into the manufacture of oil- 
well pumping equipment. I spoke of 
oranges having had a hand. For it was 
the oranges that spurred them to pro- 
duce a three-color web press for printing 
tissue wrappers. 

During the first World War the Axel- 
sons began to make engine lathes for 
both foreign and domestic users. ‘Today 
they are in the second World War up 
to their ears with schedules that call for 
even 24-hour days of production every 
week. 

Altogether, here is a first-class illustra- 
tion of the American industrial tradition 
a half century of consistent growth 
based on the constant adaptation of in- 
ventive wit and production sense to 
meet changing needs. 


For Parades and Bands 


A. E. Hagerman of Hattiesburg, 
Miss., has something to say about the 
vat effort. It tallies so closely with what 
many others are thinking that | am 
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going to let him say his say in his own | 


words right here: 


In attending a lot of meetings of various | 


kinds, Community Civic Meetings, Civilian 
Defense Meetings, etc., there seems to be 
the same lack or failure of coordination and 
lack of definite purpose or goal. 

My reaction to all of this is, if you are 
going out to beat the hell out of someone, 
you don’t go out on the defense. You 
usually go out with blood in your eye on the 
offensive. We need more of the offensive. 
Let us change the name of the various de 
fense organizations, such as Civilian Defense, 
Defense Stamps, Defense Bonds, to Civilian 
Offense, Offense Stamps, Offense Bonds, etc. 

The above thought was brought more 
forcibly to my mind after reading the article 
in Business Week headed “Needed: More 
Drive” (BW —Feb.28'42,p5). 

How are we going to get this drive? Hat 
tiesburg, Miss., is very definitely an army 
town. We have one of the largest camps, 
namely, Camp Shelby, adjacent to us, but 


this same lack of enthusiasm with regard to | 


the war effort exists here. 

Normally, you would think it would be 
just otherwise, since we cannot turn around 
without bumping into a soldier or an army 
truck. Everyone in town has come in con 
tact with soldiers, either in a business way, 
or possibly by renting some rooms or apart 
ment to a soldier’s family, which should 
make us more war conscious, but it does not. 

The merchants at the present time are 
conducting a Defense Stamp (Offense) 


Bond Sale in Hattiesburg, and some of the | 


reactions that we get are, “Are these stamps 
good on letters?” “Are they just as good in 
Sumrall (which is a little country town close 
by) as they are in Hattiesburg?” We have 
also had people explain that they did not 
even know such a thing existed, and that 
they thought they were donating 


stamps could be redeemed. So vou see the 
same conditions exist here as in other places. 

My solution to this is that maybe we need 
a little of the old “Barnum & Bailey Bally 
hoo,” such as was used in the last World 
War. At the present time we see soldiers 
going through town in a truck at 30 miles 
an hour, and as soon as they pass they are 
forgotten. We should have military parades 
with all the brass bands that can be mustered 
at the camp to participate. 

I believe that the old 


song “There Is 


Something About a Soldier” and a little | 


music to go along with it, leaves more of an 
impression than merely reading some dry 
editor’s comments day in and day out. Why 


not give the bands in the Army camp a | 
chance to do their stuff, and maybe instill a | 
little enthusiasm or spirit that is asked for | 


into the people? 


Another thought with reference to our | 


ed 


lack of spirit. It is pretty hard to convince 
the average person who has always been 
led to believe by the same leaders we have 
at present that we have the oceans and a 
powerful navy to protect us, that now it is 
necessary for them to do something at home 
for defense. I believe all of this could be 
corrected if they were asked to do something 
of an offensive nature. W.C. 


their | 
money to charity. They did not know the 


Planning 


Plant Expansion? 


Here’s valuable advice 


... keep your executive eyes on your materials 
handling plans. 

Ample loading room . . . sufficient aisle 
space ... correct placement of machinery 
these three are imperative to get you faster 
handling of your raw and finished materials; 
to get you full use of all your storage space 
and lowered unit cost of handling. 

To plug materials handling waste today, to 
plan for a more efficient plant tomorrow, ask 
Mercury engineers to survey your materials 
handling problems. 

Their years of specialized training and 
practical experience in profitably solving ma- 
terials handling problems 
are at your service without 
cost or obligation. 

A free booklet showing 
complete line of Mercury 
Material Handling Equip- 
ment will be mailed on 


request. 
Mercury 
Center 
Control 
Tilting 
Tiering Fork 
Truck 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


4146 S. HALSTED STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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THE TREND 


Two years back, people in the United States were call- 
ing this a “phony war.” A year back, we debated whether 
to expand steel and aluminum capacity, and we wondered 
whether we could have guns and butter too. Nine months 
back, we wrangled over whether to convoy goods to Great 
Britain. And as recently as December, our State Depart- 
ment was carrying on negotiations with Japanese emis- 
saries. 

Today, those events seem far away and long ago. The 
war is closing in on the American way of life. Civilian 
passenger-car production has ceased; tires are rationed; 
housewives are painfully flattening out tin cans; American 
troops are in Australia; Axis submarines are sinking ships 
on the eastern coast at the rate of one a day or more, and 
survivors return with Joseph Conrad stories of struggles 
against the sea. And into the American home, from far- 
flung battlefronts, come telegrams: “The Secretary of 
War desires to express his deep regret that your son . . 
Letter follows.” 


@ All this has happened in the space of three months 
since Pearl Harbor. And what it means, specifically, is 
this: No family, no institution, no business, can escape. 
Consider how the economic periphery has widened. In 
June, 1940, when France fell, 3 out of every 100 hours of 
work were going into war (we called it national defense 
then); today 3 out of every 10 are for war, and by next 
year the proportion will be 1 out of every 2. And there’s 
still another measure. Back in June, 1940, only 1 out of 
every 60 men, between 18 and 45, was in the armed 
forces; today, it’s 1 out of every 11, and by March, 1943, 
the proportion will be 1 out of 7. 

Thus the war—as it reaches out to the nation’s cities, 
towns, and farms—is bound to take hold of people. And 
with accelerating force. Today, women can buy silk stock- 
ings at a price; sugar goes unrationed, and refrigerators 
and radios are still on sale. But three, or six months from 
now, silk stockings may be unobtainable; sugar will be 
rationed, and warehouse stocks of refrigerators, radios, 
and other durable consumer goods will be low and virtu- 
ally unreplenishable. 


© But events will carry further than mere interference 
with our daily ways of living. As more and more men are 
drawn into the Army, more and more people will be con- 
vinced—and for purely selfish reasons—of the urgency of 
the war, of getting it over with, of producing the planes 
and guns and tanks necessary to provide their sons, rela- 
tives, and friends with the best equipment in the world. 
And there won't be any either-or about it. 

At the time of the fall of France, it was still possible to 
argue whether this was “our war,” whether America’s 
economic interest lay on the side of Great Britain or 
peace. But now there is no argument. War, itself, has 
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STANDARD OF VALUE IN WARTIME 


resolved all doubts. We are in it—not solely because 
Congress declared war, but because people, by their daily 
tasks, are making war. And in making war, they are 
becoming part of it. In short, the war is ceasing to be an 
abstraction. And that is a trend of tremendous impor. 
tance. 


@ Not so long ago, some Washington officials were 
trying to put across the idea that the only standard of 
value on production and distribution was this: Does jt 
contribute to winning the war? And they had a hard 
time doing it. People wanted business as usual. But from 
now on, those same people—farmers, workers, business 
men—increasingly are accepting that yardstick. And that 
means quite specifically that business as usual, labor as 
usual, politics as usual, are out for the duration. And 
people or institutions that buck that trend also are out 
for the duration. 

George McNear, president of the Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad misgaged the temper of the public 
mind when he refused to arbitrate before the War Labor 
Board. Today the government runs his railroad. And 
though John L. Lewis gained the closed shop in the cap 
tive mines, he also held up coal, and thereby steel, pro- 
duction. So today, Lewis, as a labor leader, is a back- 
seat driver. 

What it all comes down to is this: Ordinary values are 
giving way to war values. The labor leader no longer can 
afford to call his men out on strike to get higher wages or 
a closed shop. True, workers are interested in wage gains 
or union strength, but they are also interested in peak 
production. And they are growing more so. 

Similarly, the politician will not be able to fight for pet 
schemes by holding up a bill just to please a bloc of his 
constituency. The constituency is interested in the pet 
schemes. But it is also concerned about the war and the 
war bill. And it is growing more so. The business man, 
too, will be subject to similar pulls and pressures. His 
stockholders and employees may be interested in their 
profits and dividends, their jobs and their wages, but they 
are also interested in winning the war. And they, too, 
are growing more so. 


© To business men, the implications are wide-sweeping. 
Organizations will be further disrupted; plant conversion 
will be expanded at a swifter pace; manpower will be 
come scarcer and scarcer; hours of work will become 
longer and longer. And so it will go all along the line. 
For those telegrams of regret—“Letter follows’—are 
prodding home the question: Does it contribute to wit- 
ning the war? Recognizing this, realists will plan accord- 
ingly—on the basis that the war’s the thing. 
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